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AN OPEN SECRET 


Tuspy, unable to be present at the annual Staff Conference (see p. 349), sent its members a message, 
in several inflalments, from the Orkneys where he was busy getting fit for the winter’s work. This was 
4“ charge ” addressed essentially to those who are working whole-time for the Family of Toe H, and was 
not written with any idea of publication outside their small number. As they listened eagerly to every 
word of it, first in Chapel and again in the Conference room, they felt that they must each have a copy of it 
to Sudy and keep and often to return to. At the same time they could not help but wish to share the 
trenchant wisdom of Tussy’s message with many a member outside the Conference. The ffaff of Toc H 
bas never been a little clique of “ brass-hats’? apart from the rest of the members : it is only able to serve 
them because it has their confidence all along the line. The ways in which the whole-time Saf seeks, in 
Spite of all shortcomings, to train itself for its special fob of service and leadership should, therefore, be the 
concern of all—and these ways are the subjeft of Tussy’s message to the Staff Conference. This“ secret ” 
document is here disclosed to the eyes of all—and all discerning eyes will espy in it many a secret of true 
living which is the whole secret of Yoc H membership.—Ep. 


The High Road or the Low Road for Toc H 


{C REETINGS need not be sent ; for we have one another in our hearts, and 

prayers defeat the Post Office. You are the Staff, or most of it, of a Move- 
ment which may do much or little, before the year 2000 a.D. That it will live 
till then is not unlikely. It shapes like something solid; and English soil is 
singularly retentive, even of fossilised Societies. I remember in 1920 coming 
on the traces of a Society founded to supply mittens and comforters to the troops 
in the Crimea. It was reported in 1920 still to have an office in Vittoria Street, 
and a salaried Secretary ; and still to be receiving not only legacies, but comfor- 
ters and mittens. 

Toc H will go on living; but what will it achieve? A chain of freehold 
Marks in many Cities? A fashion for a certain sort of young man, correét and 
clubbable ? A lend-a-hand Society, wherein a pious few are conscious of its 
Christian origin ? Or will it really rise to its full height, leaving Jeremiah (and 
Cassandra too) just gaping at their overthrown lamentations? Will it make 
history in thousands of men’s lives, become a rallying-ground, a turning-point, 
a force acknowledged by its enemies, a sign spoken against, a peculiar people 
known by their compassion and deep in their discipleship? Will it prepare 
the Way? Provide the Instrument? Cradle and train the leaders of an epoch 
of Revival? We see, or think we see, where earlier Movements erred, got 
ditched in the wrong bus along a lane that looked like theirs, but wasn’t. A 
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Movement which has offered itself to God, must recognise that it can no longer 
consult its own convenience. It cannot do exaély as it pleases. It teat 
change or modify its purpose. It means Christ’s Kingdom in the wills* of men 
or it means simply nothing. Networks of strong Committees, and all the fatal 
ease of well-oiled wheels and laudatory phrases will only add to our damnation 
like luggage heaped on top of us; if we don’t lead Toc H the way which God 
intends. The Kingdom is not just the goal : it is the Way as well. 

We can be very certain that if the Movement overgrows its spiritual strength, 
its size will be its weakness. Even now, it will bear no dilution whatsoever. 
Men must not enter it, thinking they can evade its elementary claims. We 
must not start new Gropes, to leave them unattended. We must not build, for 
the sheer fun of building, and let old Branches down, old members go. We 
must not let our reach exceed our grasp in 1931. 


Some Tips for 1931 


i. Aim an inch higher. 


> 


“A steady heightening of our average ” is a far better thing than pressing for expansion. 
Prayers better said, jobs better done, Guest Nights better run and better attended, Marks better 
manned and better used—these are the things that matter. If Toc H sags in spirit, more growth 
will not revive it. If it is strong in spirit, it will not grow too slowly; except for our im- 
patience, 


ii. Don’t bomb the mob: wrestle with Everyman. 

The Britons fought in chariots: the Romans with short swords. The short swords won 
surprisingly. And why? Because the long-range weapon can never close with its antagonist. 
Let pulpits seek their prey—good luck to them! We are for hand-to-hand, catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling with men to join us; when they know why, and are prepared to share fully our 
commitment. 


isi, Make your beft dreams into your good companions. 

We must keep uppermost in all our prayers for members and visiting of units, the sense of 
expectation. We must expeét great things, however minor their performances. We must 
contrast them, as we go about, with an unlowerable ideal of what they could become, and 
prompt them from our dream of them; scolding does little good. 


tv. Dream of “ Der Tag.” 

Let us suppose—that is the Gospel way—that the Revival is ready. It is yet dark, but an 
age of Faith is about to dawn. The leaders are looking about them for the Movements, already 
in the field, on which they can rely (and remember that Toc H is not the only pebble on the 
Christian beach), One of them comes with you to see your units. What will he find, upon 
an average evening? Will it convince him that Toc H can be the instrument prepared, which 
God would have him use? He cannot then convert the instrument. Life is too short for 
that. It will improve by using; but will your units be ready to be used? Would they rise as 
one man, if such a leader came and summoned them ? 


* The Toc H Prayer ends: “that with gallant and high-hearted happiness we may work for Thy 
Kingdom in the wills of men.” Do please consider yourselves pledged to stamp out the crawling heresy 
“ hearts of men ” (misprinted thus in the 1930 Diary and elsewhere). ‘These tiny errors matter, like 
bacilli. 
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v. Which would your members say? 

Would Toc H through and through say—“ Now we know.” “ This is what we were made 
for,” “ Here is our final answer to the Flanders fellows.” “We will go back to-morrow to 
our businesses and workshops, and do our desperate best to make men see.” 

Or will they yawn and say: “ These Guest Nights are the limit? “I’m for a Show next 
week; I leave this to the pi? ‘* Why can’t we have a little less religion, and run a decent 
dance, and pay Our way,and get another sofa, and cut the Lamp and all that stuf right out of 
it?” No one would say that now; but which way are we travelling? You travel most of 
all, when you Stand still, half-heartedly. 


vi. Remember you're a sort of schoolmaster to many sorts of men, 


“The more I converse with this people, the more Iam amazed, That God hath wrought a 
great work among them is manifest; and yet the main of them are not able to give a rational 
account of the plainest principles of religion.”” A Wesleyan will tell you, if you cannot guess, 
where that comes from, Whether it is true of Toc H, it is for you to judge, who know Toc H 
to-day asI do not. But since 1870 and the School Board’s secularisation of national education, 
it is infallibly true of the main bulk of ordinary Englishmen. They simply do not know the 
Faéts of Christianity. Sermons assume they know, and do not reach the ignorant; and adult 
classes in Christian faith and praétice are held, if at all, in Churches and only for full converts. 
Toc H, in this relation, has everywhere assembled in a free atmosphere bodies of men willing 
to be convinced. We must not waste our Guest Nights, which in the aggregate bring several 
thousands out of touch with Churches into real touch with keen and working Christians. They 
are our guests, but will not be offended by being treated as inquiring students. No Guest 
Night should disband until at least one doubt bas been resolved, one lesson hammered home. 

Spreading the Christian faith is not to be a special extra item in Toc H, but is its central 
purpose. It may be caught by instinét from example; but it needs teaching too. Toc H is 
meant to be, in this respect, a sane and cheerful college of Christian propaganda. As such, 
the Old House stood. For this, and nothing less, you yourself joined the Staff. 


vii. Consider the word “ Staf.” 


When we reach that word Staff, we somehow feel unhappy; for memories of Tabs, not of 
the Cambridge kind, are overwhelming. I think it may be fortifying to recall that the word 
has, far behind the war, a far more happy meaning. No word is more Biblical. Young David 
had a staff, not just a sling, for battle with Goliath. He sang the comfort of it, and that God had 
one too. (Psalm 23.) Balaam used his staff in anger to smite a donkey : this should be avoided. 
Isaiah (10.15) warns us of a staff which lifted itself up. Zechariah (11.19) says that his staff was 
Beautiful. But he broke it none the less. His other staff he also broke, to break the Brother- 
hood (11.14). In Numbers (13,23) a staff united two true men as spies, and carried back big 
grapes out of the Promised Land: that’s best of all. A patriarch leaned upon his staff; Elisha 
sent his staff forward with Gehazi to help to bring a boy to life; and so on. Staffs are not idle 
things for vanity. They are dependable—that is why they are chosena—and very seldom off 
duty, In the New Testament, so vital is the staff, that St. Luke (10.4, the first “ hike” of the 
Seventy) omits it from the list of prohibited requirements among which St. Matthew (10.10) 
had included it. Sandals and scrip, so St. Luke argues, may have been forbidden on this especial 
Test; but they were never told to be without a Staff | 


viii. The First Staff Conference. 
When the Seventy returned with joy (Luke 10.17) they piled their staves; and, while they 
told their Lord of their success, the dumb sticks held the first Staff Conference. “I’m bent and 
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worn,” said one. “Pve lost my bark,” said another. “1 caught in a great boulder, and 
nearly broke,” cried a third. A fourth complained that it had been unfairly used, simply to 
rake a fire. A fifth that it had been dropped, and a wheeled cart had cracked it. But every 
Staff stood suddenly alert, when they heard one Voice cry: “ Behold, I saw Satan like lightning 
fall from heaven.” (Luke 10.18.) 

Then each Apostle took his Staff in hand, and Jesus led them to the wilderness, to teach them 
in Retreat. We do not know what Jesus did with them in detail in the wilderness. We know 
they came back better, quickened in understanding. 


ix. St. Pauls advice to his Staff. 

Let me transfer to you the fruits of a quiet time last week with St. Paul’s imperatives to his 
fellow-servants in Thessalonica. Here (1 Thess. 5.11 and onwards) is his pent-up flow of what 
will win the world. He has brought back his first experiences as a master-builder. He now 
realises that the truth of Christ will not be spread, wu/ess Christians exhibit it in their own ways 
and condu&. They must be ordered, vigorous, united, free from fear. They must not plot 
against the Empire’s peace. They must convince the pagan world by deeds of uncxampled 
tenderness towards the poor and wretched. They must not favour their own membership 
(“and to all men” in verse 15). 

These, then, are Paul’s imperatives: each with a modern phrase, to fit the cap for us :— 

Verse 12. “ And we beseech you, brethren” : “ We” are our Elder Brothers, increasing year 
by year, “ our first-born and the chief of all our strength.” (Psalm 104.) 


Verse 11. “ Comfort yourselves together. Edify one another, evn as also ye do ” : Don’t just pray 
in the Chapel all together. Pray fearlessly in pairs, in rooms, in gardens, before the Conference 
ends. 

Verse 12. “ Know them which labour among you and are over you in the Lord . .” : Accord the love 
and loyalty you would yourself desire, if you were Sawbones, Barkis, Owen, Pat or Peter. 


(Towards your fellow-servants on the Staff.) 
Verse 13. “And be at peace among yourselves’? : Is this utterly secure? No one can take 
these words more minutely than they are meant. A speck of grit will set up dangerous friction. 
St. Paul does not accept incompatibility as unalterable. (Philipp. 4.2.) 


(Towards your rank and file.) 

Verse 14. “ Warn them that are unruly”: A staff not only comforts. Tt guides and checks, 
and quietly controls. ‘‘ Discipleship is discipline,” it says. Have a keen eye for men perversely 
out of step. “Note that man.” (2 Thess. 3.14.) Don’t just dislike him: go for him! (ef. 
2 Thess. 3.6 and 15, Titus 3.10-11, and James 5.19-20.) 

Verse 14. “ Comfort the feeble-minded’’: The Psalmist prayed that there might be not one 
“feeble person among their tribes.’ But this would need the cruellest eugenics. Whatever 
steps we take against bad members, we still shall have some weak ones, who aren’t bad. We 
talk so much of leaders ; but they are wasted without men who'll follow. These are the smaller 
souls, perhaps ; but no soul is too small to be encouraged. You make pianos “‘ forte ” by tread- 
ing on them hard. Don’t tread hard on your piano membership. Read and digest Mr. Feeble- 
mind in Pilgrims Progress. Note Romans 14.1. 

Verse 14. “ Support the weak ” : Teach chivalry—the reverence of strength for the defence- 
less. 

Verse 14. “Be patient towards all” : Patience pays best. Remember the village idiot near 
Aberdeen, who was famous for his stupidity. When offered a choice of a sixpence and a penny, 
he al ways chose the penny, saying that it was larger. “ Dinna ye ken the saxpence ?” said a con- 
temptuous Scotsman. ‘ Aye, I ken that,” he answered, “ but if I took the saxpence, they’d no 
try the trick again.” 
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x. A quiet time with Adverbs. 

There is a wise old saying that God respects Adverbs more than Verbs, and motives more 
than ations. When the seventy returned Jesus heard what they had done. But that was not 
what mattered. Why, and in what spirit, had they gone about it? What have our motives 
been? What adverb best expresses the way you do your work ? 

Here are your adverbs for 1931, followed by St. Paul’s text (x Thess. 16-22) and what it means 
for us :— 


Rejoicingly © “ Rejoice evermore ”?” means “ Be glad all round the clock.” 

Prayerfully : “ Pray without ceasing ” means “ Bring it to God, and you won't give it up.” 

Thankfully: “Tn everything give thanks”? means “ Thanks is God’s gold. Become an 
alchemist.” 


Courteously © “ Quench not the spirit ’ means “ Never damp down brave instincts ; and never 
think that sincerity can fail.” 


Enterprisingly : “ Prove all things, hold fast to that which is good ” means “ Try all experi- 
ments suggested, but don’t repeat a blunder.” 

Heedfully : “ Abstain from every appearance of evil.” St. Paul quotes Job, but alters it. He 
adds “ the mere appearance,” because Jesus respected the bystanders. So must we. Behave 
yourself, because you know you needn’t! The overbold are always bowl’d first over. 


Your Grace is from Romans 15.13: “ And the God of hope fill you with every happiness and 
peace in believing, until you are brimming over with confidence in the vital vigour of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

TUBBY. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE VICEROY OF INDIA 


The front page of the September number of The Lamp, the magazine of Toc H India, contains the 
Jollowing message from H.E. The Viceroy, Lorn Irwin. The warmth of the message is further proof, 
if any were needed, that the Viceroy s membership is no mere formality, and it is a source of great encourage- 
ment, not only to Toc H in India but everywhere, to know that, in the midst of the tremendous responsibilities 
which reft upon him, he is so whole-hearted a member of our Family. A photograph (Plate XX) in the 
May Journan showed the Viceroy seated among the members of the Sinla-Delbi Group. 


YN a publication such as The Lamp there is no need for me, nor am I the right person, to 
enlarge on the things which lie behind the conception of our Society ; but I would like 
to say something about what I have seen of Toc H in India. 

I am a member of the Family myself and though I fear I do not have time to attend many 
of the gatherings, I have been able to see for myself a little of the work that Toc H is doing. 
In the large commercial towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, young men arriving out for 
the first time as complete strangers find themselves welcomed into a family straightaway, and one 
has only to visit a Mark in any of these towns to realise what it is worth. 

Up country where the official world predominates, it is not easy to form large Branches and 
the need for such service is perhaps not so apparent; but the members of Toc H carry the 
enthusiasm which belongs to it wherever I have met them, and this enthusiasm reflects itself 
in the eagerness with which jobs of all kinds are sought out and done. 

It is good to know that efforts are being made to bring Toc H 
in India in closer touch with our brothers in other parts of the 2s 
world, and 1 hope that this scheme of world-wide circulation of 
The Lamp will be successful. 
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THE WOMAN'S PART—II 


In the Angust JOURNAL Pat Leonard expressed one point of view as to the relation between Toe H and 
the League of Women Helpers. We are glad to give Humphrey Money, Padre of L.W.H., an 
opportunity to put another point of view. 


r the August Journa Pat has opened the much-needed discussion on the 

relations between Toc H and the L.W.H. By the courtesy of the Editor, 
I am permitted to put another point of view on the same subje&t. My only 
excuse for doing so is the modest claim that I know more about the L.W.H. 
than any other mere man living. 


I want just to clear up two points about which false assumptions are sometimes 
made. First, I am not at all disposed to agree that Toc H as a whole is seriously 
uneasy about the L.W.H. This attitude is based partly on my own observation 
while visiting L.W.H. (and often Toc H too) all over the country, and partly on 
the fact that out of 57 requests for starting new Gropes of the L.W.H. received 
during 1930, no less than 41 have come direct from the local Branch or Group 
of Toc H, on their own initiative. 


The second misconception is contained in a sentence of Pat’s article. “It 
would seem that my main contention (#.¢., fear of outnumbering by the L.W.H.) 
is supported by the character of the recent regulations proposed by the L.W.H.” 
Having been concerned from the start in the discussions which produced these 
regulations, I am perfectly clear that the discussions and consequent regulations 
were an expression not of apprehensions on the part of the L.W.H., but of a desire 
to meet fears expressed by Pat himself. 


Now, putting all that on one side, I approach the fundamental question, vital 
to this discussion: What is Toc H? 


If Toc H is definitely and essentially a Men’s Movement, like C.E.M.S. or 
Freemasonry, then Pat’s plan has a good deal in its favour. Beyond question, 
by the nature of its origin, Toc H began with a membership almost (but never 
quite) exclusively male. But if Toc H is God’s show, the important question 
to-day is, What is God’s purpose for Toc H ? 

The Elder Brethren came, very many of them, to believe that the one hope 
for civilization was not so much bringing men to Christ, but that Christ should 
be shown to the world as the true Lord of all life, individual and corporate. 
Clearly, this can only be done in human lives, and (because He is Love) only in 
a family life. Now Christ is not just a man, but Man. It needs no argument 
to establish that manhood and womanhood are at their highest and fullest develop- 
ment only in the union of a real love. But in Christ that union is effected in one 
single Person—He is representative of Womanhood at its highest no less than of 
Manhood at its highest. 

It follows that any attempt to manifest Him to the world in a family life which 
does not include the close and a¢tive co-operation of women is foredoomed to 
failure. To quote the Bishops of the Lambeth Conference (1930) : “There is 
that in God which can only be adequately reflected, as far as this world is con- 
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cerned, in the perfe€&t union of man and woman.” It needs to be evident to 
the world outside that men and women in Toc H are sharing in the life of one 
family, not living in two separate houses like a mixed monastery in early England. 
I believe that all efforts to bring men to Christ by an exclusively masculine 
organisation have failed and will fail. To bring men to Christ is not the chief 
aim, and will only be achieved by aiming at something wider, namely, to show 
Christ to the world in a really representative human family. 


Again, Toc H professes itself cager to “ endeavour to create a body of public 
opinion free of all social antagonisms.” The early Church had the same object, 
but did not stop short at a certain point, as Pat’s plan would bid us do. “ There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians iii, 28). Toc H would 
fain break down the barricrs between Jew and Greek, between bond and free. 
Why stop short of the Gospel completeness, and seek to rebuild the barriers 
between male and female which Christ Himself has broken down ? 


There is a further consideration worthy of notice—a right which the women 
of L.W.H. would not claim for themselves, but a man may claim for them. Toc 
H exists to be a living memorial to the Elder Brethren. The women of the War 
generation suffered and endured not less, perhaps even more, than their menfolk. 
I claim that by the aétual exposure to war dangers of shell and bomb of many 
women, and not less by the patient endurance of many others, the women of that 
generation won for themselves and their daughters a right, absolute and in- 
disputable, to the fullest possible share in any living building to the memory of 
their husbands, lovers, fathers and brothers. To cut the present or future 
membership of the L.W.H. off from any visible, tangible contaét with the family 
life of Toc H would be, I believe, nothing less than a monstrous injustice, and 
would I know remove one of the main inspirations in the life of the L.W.H. 


One last word—there may be a danger that women may outnumber men in 
Toc H. I suggest that if the danger arises, it will be the fault of Toc H. At 
present men outnumber women in the family of Toc H roughly by six to one. 
Since the L.W.H. raised its minimum period of probation to a year, Toc H can 
make new members four times as fast as the L.W.H. In actual practice, it 
probably makes them on the average twice as fast. I suppose in most Branches 
and Groups now six months is about the normal probationary period. If with 
that start and that advantage, Toc H cannot hold its own, I suggest again that the 
blame is not to be laid at the door of the L.W.H., but the cause is to be found 
in a slackening of missionary zeal on the part of Toc H. 

The L.W.H. is alive to the necessity of interpreting Toc H in terms of woman- 
hood, and not in mere copying of manhood. And as this process develops, I 
believe with all my heart Tubby’s words will be found increasingly true, that 
the “ L.W.H. is essential to Toc H in all its full development ”—L.W.H., that is, 
not as an isolated parallel movement, but as an integral part of the family life 
of Toc H. 


Humpurey C. Money. 
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MARK III REOPENS IN HACKNEY 


eek? on the heels of Mark XXII, which began its life in Julyin Denmark Hill, comes the 
l opening of the new Mark III in Hackney. When the hostellers of the old Mark in York 
Road were scattered to the four points of the compass on the temporary installation of Head- 
quarters there in March, a few collected together at the Lucas Tooth Hostel against the trans- 
formation of the late Rectory of St. Johns, South Hackney, which was to take its place. Soon 
after midsummer, with the garden a no-man’s land of eleétrician’s trenches, and the paint just 
drying on the walls, they and a few others settled themselves happily in. 


On Wednesday, September 18, the house was officially opened and warmed. At eight o’clock 
movement was no longer possible in the lounge, and by the time Harry Willink, as chairman, 
rose with a few memories of trying to hang piCtures straight on the walls of 148, York Road, 
in 1921, to call on the Mayor of Hackney, there were forty people outside the doors quite unable 
to join the crowd of visitors and friends and representatives of all East and North London Toc 
H inside. The Mayor, who had kindly consented to open the House, and was present with 
the Mayoress, and several councillors, made the Mark, and all those who should use it, very 
heartily welcome to Hackney, and hoped that a very real link might grow up between it and 
the borough which it intended to serve. 


The Rev. L. G. Appleton, better known as Appy, London Arca Padre, now told the visitors 
something of what Toc H was, and of what its Marks were and would be, and L. R. Tamplin, 
the Warden, followed with the hearty welcome of all hostellers to new and old friends alike, 
Then Sir Owen Seaman, standing in the Punch Room, and before the Lamp dedicated to that 
brilliant contributor to his paper, F. H. Townsend, remembered his old colleague, and, in a 
sparkling speech in which the most subtle wit carried with it a very real message, compared 
these two institutions whose mutual objeét was a happier England, Punch and Toc H. He then 
took Light, and the serried gathering remembered those after whom the rooms around them 
are named. 


In the interval, nearly everybody explored the house, and the explorations of some more 
fortunate few brought them to the refreshments below. Reassembled again, a quarter of an 
hour later, Pat Leonard took charge of the second half of the programme, and soon had the 
crowded room roaring songs and shouting with laughter, and altogether thoroughly enjoying 
itself. Finally, at the end of a long and very happy evening, full of promise for the future, 
Padre David Wallace took Family Prayers. 


Now really settled down into the life of the neighbourhood and the Mark, a new South Hackney 
Group is arranging a series of Gueést-nights for most Tuesdays during the coming winter. Even 
when there is no speaker, however, the casual visitor will be equally welcome, and every 
Tuesday, the more who come along the happier the latest London Mark will be. 


THE FESTIVAL OF 1931 


As members everywhere will now know, the Albert Hall as room for the Birthday Festival 
has been left sadly far behind, and after the regional Festivals of December the next big Guest- 
night of Toc H the World, is to be held somewhere in London in the early summer of next 
year. That “somewhere” has now been fixed as the Crystal Palace, one of the few places 
capable of housing such a gathering as that must be, with its accommodation for 10,000 in the 
centre of the main building, its restaurant where two thousand can be fed at one sitting, its cover 
from the rains of midsummer, its sports ground, bandstand, terraces and tree-dotted grass 
slopes for an enormous “ garden party.” The date of the Festival will fall on the week-end of 
June 6 and 7, when the Prince of Wales will be able to be present at this biggest Guest-night yet. 
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THE DIARY OF A TRAMP-ARTIST 


In the Auguft JOURNAL there appeared a poem, put into the hands of a London member one night on 
the Thames Embankment by the down-and-out lad who had written it. What follows is the authentic 
diary of an older homeless man, given on another night in the same place to the same member. Two of us 
bad already met the writer at the Home of St. Francis in Dorset, that wonderful hostelry for the man “ on 
the Road,” and had there seen and admired a bundle of his drawings. The present diary is here faithfully 
transcribed from a battered school exercise book, on the cover of which is the writer’s name (which we omit) 
and against the printed word “ School ” is written “ Open Road.” 


Thursday (June, 1930): “ What is life but a series of inspired follies ? ” says a 
character in a famous comedy. How true! I agree—and cheerfully start acting 
out one more. Complex evolutions are sure to ensue and should be worth 
watching. 

As an obvious long-distance wayfarer, vagrant or tramp, I am especially liable 
at any moment to be arrested as a suspicious person, to have my clothes and 
knapsack searched, my effeéts examined, and these artless confessions coldly 
dealt with. Those social ‘* verbotens”? which a man or tramp must commit some- 
times (or develop chronic anæmia) may be here revealed and admitted, with the 
not fantastic possibility of “ doing time ” in “ Stir.” Against it, however, is the 
fact that nature or training, or both, have left me still but a third-rate tramp, 
whose talents in the gentle art of getting something for nothing are truly pathetic 
and their exercise in itself a penalty. I intend, nevertheless, to describe those 
intimate details of life “on the road”? which convention has hitherto suppressed, 
ignored, inadequately portrayed or wilfully misrepresented, but which I insist 
should be submitted for the entertainment of the intelligent public.* 

The power of picturesque invention, and the convincing narration of imaginary 
events of a humorous, “‘ amazing ” or “ touching ” nature has been denied me, 
but at this moment I have a premonition, equalling certainty, that interesting de- 
velopments will shortly occur. When I write that for three weeks I haven’t had 
a decent feed, nor, since the day before yesterday, a mouthful of food, the state- 
ment may be accepted with confidence and equanimity. Drastic aétion has been 
decided on: I am going to do something about it—to-morrow. 

My normal method of earning a crust when travelling is by the sale of quite 
charming, and sometimes really good, water-colour drawings of romantic-looking 
pubs, farmhouses, etc. After completing one, I canvass the occupier thereof, 
with varying degrees of success. But excellence is usually judged by photographic 
standards, and value estimated by comparison with picture postcards. Artistic 
appreciation is distressingly rare, and the xsthetic reaction of some otherwise 
cultured people resembles that of a frozen turnip. 

I have had a run of rotten luck, and three days ago had to fall back on my 
second line of economic defence. I carry a set of “ screeves ” or drawings on 
cardboards, and these, when conditions are favourable, I exhibit on the pavements 
of large towns en route. Once I got “run” for placing myself in a position to 
receive alms, pleaded guilty next morning, but was discharged on promising the 


* The writer does not seem to have read The Autobiography of a Super Tramp, by the tramp-poet, 
W. H. Davies.—Ed. 
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magistrate to leave the town at once and never to return. Most of the patronage 
is pure charity and free art exhibitions in the strect seldom attract adult interest. 
Ladies are the principal donors by 5 to r. Men often dip their hands in their 
pockets, but seldom bring them out again until well past. In a northern town 
the other day I exhibited on what looked like an ideal pitch—lots of space, no 
distractions, steady stream of passengers—but only a few even glanced at my work. 
I baked in the sun from 2 to 5 p.m., and then retired with a collection of 23d. 

The majority of children, however, will stop, look and criticise, and the candour 
of the modern school-child is sublime. The new education methods are all 
right. Groups often stand round my show discussing the technique of my 
drawings with surprising intelligence and excitement, and their remarks are not 
always flattering. On this day one such party of five, all under 13, carefully 
examined the drawings and expressed their personal opinions. The general 
verdiét was that the drawing was good but the colour only middling. I mentally 
agreed. Sun, rain, dust, smut and repeated re-touching have modified their 
pristine glory. The children finally passed on, but five minutes later returned 
with the look of conspirators, and, re-passing in single file, each dropped a half- 
penny in the hat, acknowledging my apparently fervent thanks with a charming 
smile. With this 2d. I bought a loaf of bread at a corner shop and ate the last 
of it the day before yesterday. 

It is now 10 o'clock, the sun has set and the birds have gone to nest. Presently 
I shall seek mine in the long grass neath some other spreading whatnot tree, way 
back from the din of all-night motor traffic, and, with an overcoat and ground- 
sheet to keep off the dew, expect as usual to sleep like a top. 

Good-night, Everybody ! 


Friday: Rose at 8 o’clock and made for the town A, seven miles of. After 
walking a mile I came to a village in the centre of whose green stood a pump. 
Here I drew a pint of water and drank it, then another and adroitly washed myself 
with it. Now, feeling brave and bold, I began a new game, “gagging the houses 
for tommy.” Touching my hat I politely addressed a lady who stood at a garden 
gate: “ Could you help a man on tramp and out of work with a bit of bread or—” 
“No,” she said crisply, “nothing to give away.” I skipped ten houses in 
confusion, then tried again with the same result—except that this lady’s “ No!” 
was expressive of hatred, loathing and disgust of all lazy, useless, scoundrelly 
tramps and cadgers. i 

Beggars usually avoid “ calling ” publicans, but, after skipping six more houses 
in disorder, I knocked at the kitchen door of the village pub. Madame was 
large, red in the face and powerful looking. Perspiration stood on her fair brow 
and she eyed me with fierce interrogation. A loud sound of frizzling fat and a 
lovely odour of burnt bacon issued from within, but, alas! the signs were not 
propitious. O, would that I were somewhere else! Still, what could I do but 
say my little piece? Before I had spoken six words a spasm of intense exaspera- 
tion succeeded interrogation, and she sent the door to with a hair-raising crash. 
“ Whoop ! ” I said, “ when does the b’loon goup?” (This was the best I could 

do at the time—sorty!) Thanks, however, to a good night’s sleep, a drink of 
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water and a healthy appetite the troops were not yet demoralised. Two more 
houses further on were still in play. 


The good wife at the first harkened to my plea. Charity and mildness sat 
graciously on her countenance; she spake not but left the door open, and the 
joyful sound of a knife ripping through a loaf of bread was heard in the land. 
Soon she returned with two thick “ doorsteps,” half a pound of brawn, one large 
onion and salt a sufficiency. I thanked her with genuine and fervent gratitude, 
and she smiled like the Gioconda portrait. Now quite elated I drew my “ drum ” 
or tea-can and “‘ rushed ” it at the last house in the village. This dear lady radiated 
affability and good cheer. How she talked! Yes, she would give me some tea : 
I had just come at the right time—the teapot was full. Wasn’t this a grand morn- 
ing? Did I like it strong ? Sweet? Milk init? Had I anything to eat with it ? 
Would I have a piece of cake? Wasn’t this a fine summer and everything in the 
garden lovely ? I hurried up the London road and found me a place in the shade, 
where, after reciting the first line of the Doxology—I Fen. 


Re-adtion followed repletion, and I loafed at ease for an hour admiring the 
scenery and smoking “ Ardup” cigarettes. The raw material for this home 
made brand is obtained by the simple process of picking up fag-ends from the 
highways and byways, clipping off both ends and shredding the remaining 
tobacco. Some confreres of the road regard this clipping as ostentatiously ex- 
travagant. 

Resuming the route to A with the intention of pitching my “ screeves ” and 
hoping to collect some coppers I duly arrived, but the elements of success were 
not there. The town was too small, it was not market day, few people were out 
shopping. Soon left for town B, four miles on. Arrived in B at 4 o’clock and 
found conditions the same as in A. Walked straight on. 


Looking back at the scenic effet of the town as is my custom, I discovered a 
naturally arranged picture and for three and a half hours I sketched in blissful 
Nirvana. The effort was satisfyingly good and another small work of art is 
added to the world’s treasures. Resigning myself to another fast I set of towards 
town C, a large town on the main “ drag ” for London. 


The parish clock was striking ten as I entered the most beautiful village in 
England. Jaded interest flared to excitement as I slowly meandered along its 
wide and nobly curving street. Some time, I swore, I would return with a full 
“ nosebag ” and sketch to satiety. Daylight still remained but the inhabitants 
were seemingly all abed. The magic of this June evening was intensified by the 
colour and odour of flowers. Cottages, barns, buildings, viewed singly, in masses 
or “ the altogether,” presented an enchanting and romantic appearance. This 
was old English domestic architecture in excelsis: what place else but England 
(and I have tramped abroad) could rival in beauty this relic of medieval craftsman- 
ship, this balmy night and this intoxicating smell of flowers? On the outside 
edge of the village I “ flop ” for another “ rough ’un.” 


Saturday: Slept until 8 and awoke with a painful appetite. In four minutes I 
was on the way back to the enchanted village with fierce and, if necessary, ruthless 
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intention. Food I simply must have. The first vitim supplied two slices of 
bread and butter and a smile. The second the same, plus a lump of cheese. The 
third mechanically filled my can with tea and accepted due and grateful thanks 
with a bow. The impression of last night was fully maintained in broad day- 
light: not a jarring note could I observe, but I hastily retired to my squat under 
the greenwood tree with the curious delusion of having earned my breakfast. 
Was this enchantment, or the subconscious justification of cadging ? Ten miles 
separated me from the objective pitch in familiar C and I had no time to solve conun- 
drums. Saturday is the “‘screever’s” busy day, and soon I was beating asphalt and 
mopping up sweat. At 2 o’clock I made it, and luck still held. No other 
“ screever,” “ chanter,” musician, mendicant or pedlar was on the pitch. The 
police, I knew, were easy with honest travellers, and by 5 o’clock I was 3s. 4d. 
strong. I then packed up and went shopping, buying food enough to last 
Sunday over and incidentally retiring to a secluded nook in the park with tea and 
cakes. From 6 to 9 p.m. I again held the pitch, finally finishing with the splendid 
colleétion of 4s. 114d. in coppers. The town is now three miles to the North and 
in ten minutes I shall be sound asleep. Good night ! 


(#7 Sunday : This morning I woke up merry and bright. The rising sun shone 
weakly through the milky haze, the delightful scent of new-mown hay swept 
over me, the ecstatic songs of skylark and throstle cheered me, and the prospect 
of bacon and eggs for breakfast comforted me. So, after a luxurious yawn and 
scratch (No, really ! mosquito bites, please! ), I rearranged the bed-clothes and 
fell asleep again. A little after 8 I was lurching up the London road with my 
40 lb. pack, and, half a mile on, came to a drain-pipe spouting spring water into 
a road culvert. Here I performed the daily ablution, lit a fire, and “ drummed 
up ” for breakfast. Cooking is one of my accomplishments and breakfast was 
served and consumed with rustic elegance. Woodbine cigarettes now superseded 
“ Ardups,” and I smoked to the continued peace and glory of the Sabbath country- 
side. Presently a gentleman in shirtsleeves and carrying a bucket issued from a 
ig house down the road and, as he filled up at the spring, exchanged “ Good 
morning ” with me. He asked if I were “on the road ” and how long I had been 
so. I said “ Six weeks.” He said it seemed a pity that a man like me should be 
wasting his time tramping about the country. I replied that many better and more 
deserving men were doing the same at the present time. He said, “ Yes, no 
doubt—quite well educated men, eh?” “Oh, quite,” I replied. “ Well,” he 
said, “‘ I came out in my old clothes and without money, or Pd have given you a 
few coppers anyway.” “ Thank you,” I said, neutrally but politely. “ I know,” 
he resumed, “that a good intention isn’t much use.” “ Well,” I said, “ it’s 
better than a black look.” He laughed, picked up his bucket, wished me “ Good 
luck ” and “ Good morning ” and departed. “ H’m and ha!” I mused, “ some 
bright travellers of the King’s highway would have touched him for five bob and 
got away with a second-hand suit, a pair of boots and a ‘lap up’ of food for 
lunch. A second-rate tramp would have ‘ mooched ’ him for a bob at least.” 
The aétual expression of unsolicited sympathy with an obvious “ down-and- 
out” is a rarely occurring event nowadays, and the man who can get substantial 
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help from strangers is aso rare. The average person one meets instinctively and 
pointedly evades or declines a request for money for nothing. It is so soothing to 
reflect that free board and lodging are provided at the Casual Wards ! Nobody 
in particular is to blame—lI used to feel the 
same myself, but one may live and learn. 
This is not my first season “on the toby,” 
and as a destitute painter I have “ had” 
most of the casual wards in England and 
Wales. Whenever a new ward is opened, 
the public is treated to a racy description of 
the occasion in the Press—free baths, hot 
and cold showers, private rooms, com- 
modious dining rooms, eleétric lights and 
bell-push to call attendants, clean towels, 
shirts, blankets, beds and food supplied to 
Weary Willie. All of which may in that 
case be true but is certainly misleading. 
There are other features not mentioned and 
other casual wards not described. If I only 
had time I would write a really serious con- 
tribution to this amusing subject. Sydney 
and Mrs. Webb (now Lord and Lady Pass- 
field) have, of course, effectively dealt with 
it. Mrs. Mary Higgs has published several Cracking Slones tk a Cana WAI 
pamphlets more recently of a constructive (See page 342.) 

nature about it. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, M.P., 

Mr. Arthur Shepherd, M.P., and Mr. Frank Gray, ex-M.P., are among the 
public personages actively interested in it, and there is a Vagrancy Reform 
Society operating in London. The Salvation Army, the Church Army, the 
Devonshire Vagrancy Committee, besides other lesser organisations and 
private individuals, are all at work trying to cure what they believe to be a social 
evil. A few public and private hostels for usefully trained destitute young men 
and boys have already been established, but without an informed public in stronger 
support progress will be slow. ‘Thousands of down-and-out men and youths 
are now wandering from “ spike ” to “ spike ” (as the casual wards are called) and 
are fast learning their way about. “ Modern effeminacy,” “ lack of the adven- 
turous spirit which has built our Empire,” etc., are not noticeable traits in them. 
Soon we may have a heavy crop of super-tramps, or their energies, more likely, 
may have been direéted to lucrative but criminal professions. (Some people may 
think this a desirable result, providing, as it undoubtedly will, a minor service of 
excitement in an otherwise tame and uneventful world ! ) 


Bureaucratic methods, actuated by the penalising spirit of the past, are sure to 
fail in solving the Destitute Unemployed problem. The County Councils and 
County Boroughs have now superseded the old Poor Law Guardians, and, if 
encouraged by intelligent public opinion, may finally establish social harmony and 
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rhythm in this distraéted department. Eighty-five or ninety percent. of the men 
now on tramp are yet reasonably willing to work for decent wages and really 
want an honest job. With kindly patience and a fraternal spirit the Destitute 
Unemployed may be induced to funétion usefully in this time of national 
economic strain. (“ Hear, hear!”—loud cheers from the casual wards.) 

* * * * 


Soon after leaving the water spout I deviated from the main road, hoping to 
find some sequestered spot where wood and water was and where in peace I 
could finish off some important sketches. But unluckily the road led through a 
perfec nest of industrial towns and villages and privacy was impossible. Water- 
colour painting is a fine art, and its successful practice demands breathless atten- 
tion and the best possible working conditions. A finished drawing should possess 
gem-like qualities : it should be a glowing “ thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 
When inspeéted by a cultured and well-to-do person it should arouse an intense 
desire for immediate possession and a willingness to write out a substantial 
cheque in favour of the artist. “ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder ” is wot the 
last word on the subject of painting, nor is the final dictum expressed in the 
highbrow declaration that “ beauty is only manifest to the highly-trained and 
intellectual people like ws.” Modern art exhibitions and even our public galleries are 
being invaded by “ screeves ” that resemble nightmare dreams. I feel quite in 
order in suggesting that the highly-trained and intellectual people who put them 
there have wxsthetically run amok. The recognition of beauty should be spon- 
taneous in the eye of the ordinary observer, though its full comprehension and 
highest appreciation is only possible to the artistically educated. Some day—if I 
have time—I’ll write a really entertaining screed on this important subject. 

* * * * 

I have just passed the two-mile stone to D, and on the banks of a deep and 

gently flowing stream I come to “ kip.” Good night, Anybody ! 


Monday: At 8 o’clock this morning I sat up and gazed at the refle¢tions in the 
limpid waters of the River X. The air was hot and moist, and slipping off my 
remaining clothes I took a lovely plunge, had a swim, washed myself and under- 
clothes with strong carbolic soap, boiled the “ drum ” and tired up for breakfast. 

In two hours I was ev ronte for D with dry clothes, an empty food bag and some 
lively intentions. On the main street of this town there lived and laboured a 
good family butcher or Purveyor of High Class Meat. The honest fellow was 
Stood to attention behind his block as I entered the shop, and he got my wave- 
length on sight. “Flashing” and clinking three pennies, I said jovially, “Er— 
how is it for three penn’orth of- er 2” “O yes,” he said, “I know— 
on tramp—wants a pot roast for threepence, what?” I grinned: this was the 
tune anyway. “< Well,” he went on, “how will this lot suit?” “ Champion, 
grand, fine! ” I answered heartily as he wrapped up 2 lb. of sausages in rumpled 
brown paper. Next door but one was a baker’s or Caterers of High Class, etc. 
This fair lady I respectfully saluted and asked for twopennyworth of stale cakes. 
She smiled faintly, plucked a large bag from the bunch, and filled it with Saturday’s 
cakes. “ Luck still running,” I murmured as I made a polite exit. This game is 
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called “pitching the fork.” Often enough, of course, it doesn’t get going, and 
sometimes when it does one wishes for nerve enough to ask for the money back. 
Once I actually did—of a bun-shop manageress who gave me four last 
month’s scones for my last zd. She 
was cross but re-exchanged. Played 
without money it is called “ gagging 
the shops on the down-right,” and 
an enterprising “ dosser ” is liable to 
be met on the doorstep (either with 
or without the spoils) by an officer 
of the law to whom the spirit of 
“live-and-let-live ?” may be merely 
another name for mental deficiency. 
Often enough, though, the police 
are “ good blokes.” On the main 
tramp routes some of the food- t————— ~- 
seling shopkeepers are rather The Dormitory of a Casual Ward. (See page 342.) 
severely “ gagged ?” and pestered by the needy legion, but a few still stand 
this mild racketing with kindly good will. 


On the southern outskirts of the town, while I was lighting a small fire, a 
fellow-wanderer drifted along and we engaged in friendly converse. A nice old 
fellow he was, and heading for a casual ward. I invited him to dinner and he 
sat in. He destroyed his share with refined enjoyment and by the dexterous 
manipulation of a pocket-knife and teaspoon, entertaining me afterwards with a 
recital of his adventures. He had served his time as a private soldier in India, 
and his topical remarks on the subjeét were intelligent and diverting. We 
walked on together in agreeable companionship for some miles, when suddenly 
we met adventure. A 1-ton fruit lorry was advancing towards us in opposing 
dire€tion and travelling at high speed. I noticed, without special interest, a 
youth of 19 beside the driver, who was leaning forward to retrieve a globular 
brown paper package which rested in a dent on the front mudguard. My next 
impression was more vivid and caused by the terrific impact of some mushy 
missile on my left ear. My head rang like a boiler-maker’s workshop. A 2 |b. 
projectile of rotten apple mash flung from a moving car can induce sudden and 
wicked desires. It was a perfect, a beautiful, shot, and if at that moment the youth 
had been near enough to shake hands with ; But the car disappeared 
round the bend and we missed the number. My mate stared in pop-eyed amaze- 
ment. “Well! would you believe it—and in these enlightened days ! ” he said. 
Then—indignantly, “ But it’s just about what a lot of people, who ought to 
know better, thinks about a poor devil on tramp.” The good old chap couldn’t 
help laughing all the same as he helped me to clean up at a nearby pond. The 
gods do sometimes justly rebuke human presumption, and my arbitrary 
remarks of yesterday about the “ new ” art may have called down celestial dis- 
pleasure—and, after all, some of those weird and fantastic “ screeves ” have a 
certain devilish sort of beauty ! 
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Tuesday: This morning I got to work early and had finished off another 
drawing when down came the rain in shects. J just had time to pack up my 
treasure, sit on the bundle, and put on my cape-ground-sheet. After the storm 
I did fifteen long ones and now camp on sodden ground. 

Wednesday: Arrived at St. Albans and made a good sketch of town and 
cathedral. Worked the rest of the day on stock. London to-morrow. 

Thursday: Arrived in Town this morning with a load of bricks. The good 
lorry-driver set me down on the Embankment, and to-night I shall have—for the 
first time in seven weeks—a hot bath, a bed and a change of linen. To-morrow 
I expeé to be busy bothering friends and prospective customers as a Dealer in 
High Class Water Colour Drawings, etc. And soon I “ take the Golden Road to 
Samarkand,” via Salisbury, Exeter and Penzance. 

Until then—Good-bye, Everybody ! “© SCREEVER.” 

NOTE ON THE SKETCHES: The originals of the two sketches by “ Screever’’ himself, which illustrate 
his Diary, bear his own comments. That on the first, on page 339. runs as follows: “ This represents a 
young fellow cracking specially procured rocks, 13 cwt. of which must be broken and passed through the 
iron grille shown in the inner cell. This task is still enforced at about 30 casual wards in England and 
Wales, and must be performed (or a good attempt made) to avoid prosecution.” The sketch on page 341 
is commented on thus: “ Note the beds with inclined plane from which one slides ; the absence of paliasses 
and the knotty wire mesh; the casual who has arrived late devouring the evening ration of skilly, bread 


and marge. The majority of men prefer to lay on concrete and turn these beds on end; they can only 
be regarded as instruments of torture, especially on a cold night with an inadequate supply of blankets." 


An Editorial Note 


Since “ Sercever ” wrote down his meditations that Sunday morning in June on the Casual 
Wards (see p. 339), a Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health has published its report 
on The Relief of the Casual Poor (H.M. Stationery Oce, 1s. 6d.). The persons he names 
were all concerned with the report—Mrs. Mary Higgs, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and Mr. Frank Gray 
gave evidence, and Mr. Arthur Shepherd, as well as Alec Paterson, were among the cight members 
of the Committee itself. If any readers are tempted to think that “ Screever,’”” as a man down 
on his luck, exaggerates the drawbacks of casual wards, they will find all his statements—except 
one—fully borne out by the Report. The exception concerns the proportion of “ men now on 
tramp who really want an honest job.” Where “ Screever’’? (who does want an honest job) 
put it at 85 to 90 per cent., the Report (p. 14) reckons it nearer 50 per cent. While the Report 
has some bright spots, it makes very severe criticisms of the state of affairs in too many places. 
“ Ina certain number of casual wards,” they say, “ the conditions now existing are infamous and 
intolerable.” They tell of small cells built for one person (sce picture on p. 339), in which two 
men are “ kept in darkness for twelve or thirteen hours,” of wards with no baths and no heating, 
of others in which the sleeping accommodation “ would not on a decent farm be considered 
fit for an animal of any value.” Only public opinion can change these things, and any member 
would do well to read the Report and to go and stay for a few days with Brother Douglas and his 
“ down-and-out””? family at St, Francis Home, Batcombe, Dorset. Meanwhile, “ Screever” 
has set up a little attic “ studio ” in London and is eager to sell his pictures or undertake com- 
missions. The Editor will be glad to put any reader in touch with him. 


TOC H POCKET DIARY FOR 1931 


A number of Branch and Group Secretaries have apparently overlooked the Registrar’s 
circular requesting them to order their Diary supplies by August ro. Will those who have not 
yet ordered please do so immediately, as otherwise there will be “nothing doing.” The price to 
Branches and Groups is 20s. per dozen, plus postage, for sale at 2s. each—profits to local funds. 
General members should order direét from the Registrar at Headquarters, price 2s. zd. for 
single copies, including postage. W. J. M. 
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A “SCREFVE ” PLATE XXXVII 


Bootuam BAR AND YORK MINSTER. 


This drawing, weatherworn by exhibition on many pavements, ts the delightful work of the tramp-artist whose 
Diary goes before. 


PLATE XXXVIUI THE NEW HEADQUARTERS 
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TOC H & h & 
HEADQUARTERS 
HAS MOVED TO 
FORTY-SEVEN, 
FRANCIS STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. %& 


The Headquarters of Toc H has had various abiding places, none for long, but until now no perma- 
nent home. In 1920, when fubby first set up house at 36, Red Lion Square, he had an attic office in 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, as guest of the now defunct ‘' Challenge” newspaper. 
With the beginnings of a “' staff,” a move was then made to the ground floor of Mark II in St. George's 
Square. As the staff increased (never quite keeping pace with the growth of Toc H), overcrowding 
in the four rooms became intolerable; moreover, the pressure of hostellers wanting beds in the 
House clearly justified a move. After much searching of heart and London, the Central Executive 
took No. I, Queen Anne’s Gate, on lease, and H.Q. opened shop there in February, 1926. At the 
end of 1929 the situation again called for revision. Not only was the world-wide business of Toc H 
outgrowing its head office, but the purchase of the property by a firm of contractors gave us the 
chance to surrender the rest of our lease on favourable terms. !‘or six months H.Q. existed inconveniently 
at 148, York Road, the dilapidated house which Mark IIT had just vacated. Again a search, and 
at last the purchase outright of the old Guards’ Industrial Home for Girls at 47, Francis Street, 
Westminster. This mid-Victorian building (see the old print here reproduced), with a '' Venetian Gothic ” 
character of its own, has nearly double the accommodation of the previous H.Q. building. The map 
shows that it is most conveniently placed—five minutes from Victoria Station or from the ‘bus stop 
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“OURSELVES” ONCE MORE 


N the August JOURNAL, inspired with the optimism of the coming holiday, we took our 
courage in both hands and threw out a free invitation to readers and to those who fail to read, 
to tell us sincerely what their opinion of the JournaL was, why they read or skipped it, and their 
ideas for its improvement or at least for rendering it bearable. When, in September, holiday 
over and optimism modified, we returned to face the substantial accumulation of three weeks, 
it was to find that our challenge had in our absence been very encouragingly taken up. 
The first letter that we opened was dated from Mark So-and-so and ran as follows : 
Sir, 
The usual cant of the purveyor of entertainment and elevation—Construétive Criticism 
Welcome. All criticism is constructive; and no criticism cancels any other criticism as 


you state so smugly. True criticism cancels itself leaving the object of criticism under a 
cold glittering light. 


Do you see the light ? Alas, no! Blindly going through the world like a Peer Gynt, 
and why, incidentally, have we not had the dida@ic dissertation upon the Ibsen Psychology, 
which, washed down with copious cheap draughts of the Everyman (Cloth) Edition of 
the plays, must inevitably lift our dull souls far above the peaks of Norway. Blindly on with 
the pseudo-Kipling fragments— 48 pages of angling in ambiguity. Ample room and 
verge cnough we have in the waters of books long since bereft of their authors to fish for 
Culture and Azstheticism. 


You are not dead, but sleeping. Kindly deal with the present and future which should 
be your sole care. I do not deny you your literary merit ; I suggest that it is misplaced. 
Prostitute your Muse. Let the Journat be racy as it must inevitably have been had it 
appeared in 1915. 

Iam, Sir, 
Yours, etc. 

We must confess that this mightily encouraged us. Here was the very stuff of correspondence 
columns, and almost unconsciously our eyes wandered down the page in search of the signature 
“ Pro Bono Publico.” Here, too, we thought, was a style which might raise Branch News 
on the ashes of its dead self to higher things. Perhaps it was rather cruel of Providence, and is 
of us to mention it, that the next critic happened to remark : 


“When living at Mark (as you can imagine l) I heard comments on the JourNaL 
which frightened me, until I found that they were made by chaps who never read it at all 1 ”? 


However that may be we went forward to attack the remaining pile of letters with renewed 
confidence. The result of our invitation showed our rashness to be justified. There were 
letters on every aspect of the JourNAL—on what is in it and what is not, on what has been and 
what might be, for and against and politely neutral, examining it from every point of view and 
from the angle of every kind of reader, with only the common note of an almost embarrassing 
friendliness. Where we were taken to task it was usually so gently that we scarcely noticed the 
bump, and even those who told us that they could not read a word of the Journat, would add 
that they found the yellow cover remarkably useful for making lampshades. 


Is THE JOURNAL CHEAP ENOUGH ? 


Out of the medley of mixed opinions a great many really helpful and useful hints emerged, 
and many interesting problems were discussed. Let us deal with the less important first, less 
important, that is to say, as matters of principle, for the price of the Journat, for example, is 
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obviously a question in which everyone should have a say. Here criticisms did cancel cach 
other out. One or two were for reducing the cost, but seemingly only on account of their 
enthusiasm for Net Sales Certificates. A Huddersfield member would be willing to have less 
of the JourNAL, if he could have what was left for 3d., but on the other hand another (who 
belongs to the advertising profession, which is notoriously hard-headed in these matters) after 
going through the August number page by page and finding two articles which he is able to 
read, comments: “ I call that one of the best bargains I have met for a long time!” While 
a third, more drastic, suggests that every member be forced to disgorge his 5s. for the JOURNAL 
each year or be expelled from Toc H! The referee’s decision on this question seems to be a 
draw on points, 


Brancu News—To Be or Nor ro Br? 


The vexed question of the Parish Pump (see April JOURNAL) cropped up again in nearly every 
letter and was the one point on which everybody seemed unanimous, for the pump-handle 
received consistently rough treatment. Branch News was not a popular item. As one corres- 
pondent put it: 

“ As regards Branch and Group News, I would suggest that you stick to your paragraph 
under the heading, which reads ‘ Owing to great pressure on space, Branches and Groups 
are requested not to contribute news unless of very outstanding gencral interest.’ I know 
you'll forgive me when I say you ought to practise what you preach. Personally, I don’t 
class paragraphs about birthdays as of outstanding interest. All of us in Toc H are glad 
to hear about birthdays, and we should have sufficient sense to know that there’s an average 
of about five birthdays a week in Toc H, and, as Secretary of one unit, I’m positively fed up 
with the very word of birthday. The invitations are colossal. Let every B. and G. have 
its birthday to itself. Our thoughts as members of one Family, are with them, though 
not our presence.” 

This did seem a very sensible point of view, and one which was echoed in one form or other 
in practically every letter. One went beyond the others in adding a concrete suggestion : 


“ Instead of the News from Branches and Groups as at present reported, which gives very 
little information, is of no educational value, and offers very little in the way of enter- 
tainment, would it not add to the general interest if we could have a monthly letter from 
our Area Secretaries and Padres? Secretaries and Padres are the ones who are best able 
to measure the pulse of the members. Jam not suggesting a stodgy report of the number 
of visits paid, speeches made, and so forth, but we could have a gossipy letter with the 
benefit of the experience gained from visiting, and any tips, jobs, songs, jokes, etc., that 
are worth while, passed on.” 


VERDICT : “ Nor ro BE ”’—BUT A NEW SCHEME, 


This scheme, coming on the top of almost universal opinion that Branch News, as at present 
printed, is no longer of real value, seemed to us a most practical one. We at once consulted 
Area Staffs and got their whole-hearted promise of help. “ Branch News ”’ therefore appears 
in this number for the last time: It has had an eight years’ run and deserves decent burial. 
Next month we introduce the system of rationing suggested in the Parish Pump article in the April 
Journat. This in effect means that each Area at home will get a good say once every six months, 
but the space offered to it will not be filled with snippets of news from units, but with a real 
survey of the position and a report of general progress, written by someone in the Area who is 
in a position to see it as a whole and to put his finger on the things that matter. We hope thus 
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to see all the trees as a real wood, and not as a motley colle@ion of twigs. The proposed order 
is as follows :— 

January and June : Eastern, East Midlands and Scotland. 

February and July: Southern, West Midlands and Ireland. 

March and Offober : Western, Northern and Wales. 

April and November : London and Yorkshire. 

May and December : South-Eastern and North-Western. 

The Overseas News seétion, which we hope that every member reckons essential! and specially 
interesting, we have asked the Overseas Department to produce on similar lines. This new 
scheme, of course, falls into line with the “ decentralisation ’’ of Toc H which has been merrily 
proceeding for some time. If any unit therefore has news it reckons important, let it rememl >r 
that the road into these pages lies via the Area Secretary or Padre and not direét into the Editor’s 
tender mercy. Next month, therefore, North and South will lead off with letters from Yorkshire 
and London. If you live in the East or West—patience and preparation is the motto. 


ANOTHER INNOVATION—-CORRESPONDENCE. 


A large proportion of letters made a suggestion which is not new but which has (except in 
very early issues of the JourNaAL) never been adopted. Why not an “ Open Letter” page, 
or “ Correspondence ”’ on the lines of other papers ? Starting in November we intend to give 
this “ feature’ arealtrial. Discussion is very common among Toc H members, “ brain-waves ”’ 
occur to not a few—let these things have play in print. We want to say, however, from the 
outset, that we intend to keep a steady hand on the Correspondence columns. They could so 
easily degenerate (as in some papers they do) into merely destruétive criticism, “ grouses ” about 
trivial points, or a cat-and-dog wrangle. These things are not only boring to all except the 
few taking part but a definite hindrance to true fellowship. So let our Parliament on paper 
disdain mere “ party manctuvres ” or obstruction and get down to the building of Toc H. In 
the process there is plenty of room for humour. 


To Wuom SHOULD THE JOURNAL APPEAL ? 


Very many readers went on to discuss the appeal that the JourNaL should make. Who should 
it be written for ? Some put forward the claim of the most intelligent member, to whom all the 
others should aspire; others, that of the weakest link, from whom the rest might learn sim- 
plicity ; while a third party said that the Journau should be the monopoly of that mysterious 
and mystical person, “the Average Member.” These last forgot that the Average Toc H 
Member is the mathematical conception of an Area Secretary’s brain, very much like Euclid’s 
celebrated Straight line. Like Mrs. ’Arris, “ there ain’t no sich person.” If we could really 
get hold of a specimen Average Member of Toc H, instal him here with a chair and a desk, 
and submit every article to his infallible judgment, all our troubles would be over. Unfortu- 
nately, he is made up of 13,000 Toc H members (and then some) who all, we sincerely hope, 
manage to avoid being average. We cannot please everybody all the time, but only try to please 
some people all the time, or everybody some of the time. We incline to the latter view and the 
following very interesting letter does seem to show that quite a variety of people get some 
nourishment out of it. 

“My Dear Sir, 

Accepting your kind invitation in the August Toc H Journau for ‘any complaints’ 
(for or against) the Journat I hope mine may be of some use. Jama member of a Branch 
6 miles away and a butler in a good-sized country house. Although ’buses pass along 
the main road (at very inconvenient times), my duties often prevent my attending Branch 
meetings. I find the Toc H Journat a wonderful magazine for keeping in touch with 
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the doings of Toc H. On receiving the Journar, which arrives about the middle of the 
month (why ?), the first thing I look at is Multum in Parvo, for there is always something 
interesting in that. Then I read it from cover to cover, and afterwards pass it on to the other 
members of this establishment (12), then to the head gardener and his family (5). After 
that I post it to the housekeeper at my previous position, who passes it round there (12). 
She posts it to a gamekceper friend of mine who lives in a lonely part of Warwickshire 
with his wife and son, aged 20 (3). From there they post it to a married sister of mine 
at Bournemouth and after she and her husband have read it (2), and if their boys haven't 
got hold of it, I get it back again. 

I consider the Journat is the best literature one could wish for and the articles all food 
for thought, and many are most helpful and uplifting. Wishing the Editorial staff the best 
of good luck. 

Yours ever, 
< A Foundation Member.’ 
N.B.—I have put numbers of people so that you can see how many read one JouRNAL— 
35.7 
‘That was a very pleasant letter to read, and not only because such reckoning brings our 
effetual circulation to some half a million | 
Another reader brought up the question of whether the Journa should appeal to the man 
outside Toc H with the object of drawing in his interest, but this seems too big to be dealt with 
here in a few lines. 


WHAT IS THE JOURNAL FOR ? 


And this brings us to the most important problem of all-—what should the JOURNAL try to 
be and do? Here was much joyful controversy, and honest thinking apparent in many varied 
opinions. Briefly, should it better content itself with being a mirror of Toc H aétivities and 
experience, of Toc H inspiration and achicvement, of Toc H people and plans, in which each 
member might watch the progress of a movement which is becoming too big for him to know 
more than a tiny corner by the friendly intimacy of sight and hand and tongue? Many letters 
agreed that this was the only funétion of the Journau. As one from Stockport shortly puts it : 


“ Quite frankly I am against the JOURNAL as it stands, for the simple reason that in my 
humble opinion it does not meet the needs of the average member of Toc H. Itis a very 
excellent ‘ publication,’ well printed, well cdited, and contains some good (often brilliant) 
articles ; but it is not a JourNaAx which records the activities of Toc H or the movements 
ofits officers. The average member wants more news and less views. . . . In any JOURNAL 
News should come First, Instru€tion Second, and Entertainment should look after itself.” 

And thus another from Huddersfield : 

“‘ At present you are trying to cater for all tastes without really pleasing anyone, and I 
would suggest that in future you cut out all articles not dealing essentially with Toc H 
subjects. . . . You suggest that if one doesn’t like the look of an article it should be 
skipped; on the other hand you boast of a JouRNAL containing 56 pages. Taking the 
other extreme, the March 1930 JourNAL contained 40 pages, only six of which I should 
have read if following your advice. 

Now for something constructive—take The Scouser in its present form and type as your 
guiding Star. Articles in the Toc H Journat should apply to Toc H in the same manner 
as articles in The Scouter apply to Scouting.” 

This is a very real expression of opinion, and one for which there is much to be said, for we 
do heartily sympathise with the reader whose Toc H literature costs him a penny a page, and 
doubt very much if he is getting value cither for money or mind. But before we discuss it 
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further Jet us see what the critics on the other side have to say. Take, for instance, this letter 
of a Welsh reader: 

“ The thing that I like about the Journat best is the way it is always getting at me from 
a fresh angle—to name only a few, the articles on books which are coming out, the articles 
on Germany, and on the Great Eastern Faiths are all first-rate and gave a new angle of 
approach, The things that I look for first in the JourNAt are, I think, the red-hot articles 
on the life of the Family.” 

Even many of the letters which do not agree with this writer on the surface, go to support 
him indireétly. Most correspondents mention in passing the articles that have pleased them 
most, and in taking stock of the aggregate of these honourable mentions, it appears that prac- 
tically every article of importance which has appeared during the last six months is named 
at least once. If the wider view does not appeal to each reader individually, it apparently does 
to readers as a corporate whole. 

A letter from Surrey on the same point amplifies this opinion as far as less easy subjeéts are 
concerned. ‘The writer says : 

“ Now you obviously have to cater for intelleéts of different types and I think that you 
succced remarkably well, but if the venture is to continue successful, it must keep on seeking 
the higher level and not stray too much on the lowlands. When, therefore, some person 
criticises what he is pleased to call your highbrow articles, would not the better reply be: 
“Instead of grousing about this article, what about trying to get to the bottom of it? It 
isn’t printed just for fun, you know, and it shows a pretty poor spirit to grouse about a 
thing just because you don’t understand it, and possibly in time this and other articles may 
help you to look at things from a rather different point of view.” 


We should never have dared to say that but—well, we must put ourselves on the side of these 
last correspondents, who want the JournAL to be a mirror to Toc H (it must of course always be 
that) and something more besides. And herc, perhaps, our readers having in such a frank and 
friendly way told us their ideas, we cannot do less than put down in black and white the reasons 
why we hold our own. 


** EVERYMAN’S STORY.” 


To the plea that all articles should be cut out which do not deal essentially with “ Toc H 
subjects,’” we would humbly submit that, in our opinion, there is no such thing as an essentially 
Toc H subject or a subjeét which is essentially not of Toc H. The “‘ Toc H idea ” should surely 
embrace every conceivable subjcét, for it is just a way of looking at things and people—at all 
things and all people everywhere. We have been bidden from the first in the Four Points of the 
Compass to “listen humbly and hospitably to Everyman’s Story ’’—and that is indeed a tall 
order. But we believe that there is no other way to achieve deep Fellowship with Everyman 
and to do honest Service in his company—and this is the hard and joyful job of Toc H—than by 
trying to know him and his life, in work and play, in all the odd ways in which he differs from 
our odd selves. And as every subje& interests some one in Toc H, there is no subject which 
we dare say is no concern of ours. Obviously we can’t all know everything, but we needn’t 
refuse to notice a new subject just because we have not come across it before. Give it a trial, 
if you can, for it will bring you in touch with some new section of Everyman. Everyman, like 
knowledge, is unlimited—and that is why life in Toc H is so sparkling an adventure. Instead 
of running the risk of a sermon, let us take an example. Everyone will admit that running a 
boys’ club is a “ Toc H subje&’’—and no one would dispute, therefore, that articles on it might 
properly appear (as they have done before now) in the JouRNAL. But what does “ running a 
boys’ club ” involve? Soccer, boxing, draughts, subscriptions, camping, evening prayers ? 
A series of articles on this Toc H subjeé might start with those things, but it could not justly 
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end there. Here are just a few of the subjeéts (some already written about in the Jounnat) 
which “ running a boys’ club ”’ involves : Psychology—the working of a boys’ mind; Sociology 
—the conditions of his home life ; Economics—the conditions under which he does his job; 
Literature, Art and Music—the inspiration and creative impulse of his spare time; Geography— 
the possibilities and conditions of his emigration—and so on, to the end of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

There are bigger events in which Toc H is concerned than Distri& Guest-nights and greater 
problems before us than that of the “ dud’? member. A movement which spends a great deal 
of time in watching its own tail, will end, like a cat, in chasing it—and that indeed means rapid 
movement but in a very small circle and without getting anywhere. Ifa Journat filled ex- 
clusively with articles on the technique of Toc H and news about it were a true reflection of what 
Toc H is and wants to be, then we must admit (what outsiders occasionally suspeé) that Toc H 
is an end in itself, instead of a sincere and high-hearted attempt to “build Jerusalem in 
England’s ”? (and every other) “green and pleasant land.” 

That pile of letters which lay on this desk on September 15 has provided mental food, various 
in its digestive quality, for all of us. To the providers of the feast sincere thanks are due from 

Tue EDITORIAL STAFF. 


ALL THE ELDER BRETHREN 


S I write (Saturday, October 11) the whole world’s mind is turned in sympathy to the viétims 
L À of R ror, as those 48 men are on their way to their last resting place. It is therefore with 
deep reverence this article is written. 

While listening to the broadcast of the memorial service from St. Paul’s Cathedral yesterday, 
the thoughts of the Elder Brethren passed through my mind and J saw danger looming ahead 
for Toc H. 

There is not the slightest doubt that thousands of Toc H members have, during the Ceremony 
of Light observed during the past week, remembered with Proud Thanksgiving, the ill-fated 
Rior. Now, how many members have remembered other men who have passed over doing 
their jobs ? Let me try and illustrate. It was on Wednesday, October 1, that we opened our 
newspapers and read with horror of the 14 men who lost their lives in a mine explosion at Grove 
Colliery, Brownhills. ‘There were no survivors to tell of the awful death that those men faced. 
And so they passed over, forgotten by the world the next day, Those miners, like others, carry 
out their jobs day after day with awful risks, and yet when disaster befalls them they are forgotten, 
except by the humble families left behind. 

Is Toc H going to be lop-sided like the rest of the world and forget these humble blokes who 
pass over day after day doing their jobs? We must remember them! We must realise that the 
passing of Lord Smith is no greater than the passing of ’Arry Jones from Bethnal Green. 


So it is that I feel Toc H must Witness Humbly, more so as time goes on. God forbid that J 
should be irreverent to the gallant men of R 101, but what do the wives and mothers at Brown- 
hills think? Why so much honour and mourning for those 48 men? They’re heroes every 
one of them, but aren’t the miners? How many would have preferred a humble burial ? 
What about the 50 odd men who went down with the submarine L 27? What of the men 
who bring our food to our shores, our sailors on the seas, the life-boat men, the pioneers in far- 
off lands, and thousands of others ? 

It must be reasoned out. 


H. E.G. 
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THE STAFF CONFERENCE OF 1930 


YN the lazy dog-days of mid-August there might have been noticed an almost complete absence 

of the Toc H whole-time staff from their usual surroundings. England, Wales and Scotland 
were for once emptied of them, but for one spot. On the evening of Saturday, August 9, they 
could have been found colleéted together in an atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and sociability 
in one of the big rooms of Kingswood School, Bath, which by the courtesy of the Governors 
had been made the scene of the Sixth Staff Conference. 

Here was a very pleasant place with all the peacefulness and space which such a pooling of 
common knowledge and experience demands for its perfection, high on the slopes looking 
out over the greystone city of Bath and the valleys and hills beyond and around. Outside the 
hours spent in the Conference Room, all who were there will remember quiet discussions among 
the flower-beds of the wide grounds, the comparing of notes in deck-chairs on the lawn, the 
happy fellowship of tennis-court and swimming-pool, and the short, simple services in the 
School Chapel at morning and noon, at several of which were read and eagerly heard Tubby’s 
wise messages of counscl and cheerfulness which open this JOURNAL. 

There were met for the whole of the five days or at one time or another during that time, 
L. G. Appleton (London Area Padre), H. E. Baldwin (Eastern Area Paare), Barclay Baron (Edi- 
torial Secretary, I{.O.), Rex Calkin (London Area Secretary), Monty Callis (Yorkshire Area Pilot), 
Alec Churcher (Assiffant London Area Secretary), Alan Colthurst (Yorkshire Area Padre), Alan 
Cowling (Yorkshire Area Secretary), Sam Davis (Northern Area Padre), Harry Ellison (Chief 
Overseas Commissioner), C. Garner Freeston (South-Eastern Area Secretary), Tom Garaway (London 
Area Padre), L.H. Higgon (Welsh Area Secretary), Norman Knock (Western Area Padre), Pat Leonard 
(Administrative Padre), Arthur Lodge (North-Western Area Secretary), John Mallet (Eastern Area 
Secretary), Geoff Martin (Overseas Office Secretary), Michael McCormick, F. G. Reeves (Weft 
Midlands Padre), F. E. Sargood (Migration), H. F. Sawbridge (North-Western Area Padre), Robert 
Sawers (Scottish Secretary), A. L. Siderfin (Eat Midlands Area Padre), Hubert Secretan (Schools 
Department), Paul Slessor (Assistant General Secretary), R. G. Collin Smith (Assistant Editorial 
Secretary), Reg Staton (Yorkshire Area Pilot), Colin Stevenson (East Midlands Area Secretary), 
G. K. Tattersall (Assistant Schools Secretary), A. Ainsworth Taylor (Assistant General Secretary), 
Johnnie Walker (Yorkshire Area Pilot), David Wallace (London Area Padre), Owen Watkins 
(Joint Administrative Padre), Michael Westropp (North-Western Area Pilot), Gilbert Williams 
(South-Eastern Area Padre), H. Wynne Jones (Welsh Area Pilot), One or two members of the 
Staff were prevented by illness from attending. 

With Barkis in the chair, the first evening of discussion began mott suitably, after the Opening 
Prayers Icd by Padre Owen Watkins, with the question of The Future of the Old House. Barkis, 
forsaking for a time his chairmanship, told how Toc H became possessed of the Old House. 
He went on to urge that in the future it become a training centre for the strength of Toc H, rather 
than a convenient hotel from which to visit the battlefields. Paul Slessor, with a tribute to 
Lord Wakeficld’s understanding and gencrosity, gave some idea of how this might praétically 
be done, outlining the scheme detailed on page 366, whereby each summer week-end be allotted 
to a Padre who should collect together a team of men to learn something in and of the spirit of 
the Old House. 

Communion opened the warm Sunday morning, and after, the thirty-seven now collected 
sat down to the problem of The Literature of Toc H. Collin Smith gave a notion of those 
ideas lying at the back of the minds of the small unofficial Publications Committee which had 
been meeting for some time ; of how, as a movement grows beyond the possibility of exchange 
of ideas by word and thought, there must come a literature to carry on its aim and make sure 
that aim remains single and true. At present the need was to co-ordinate those many writings 
which have from time to time sprung up unplanned to explain Toc H, and to fill in their gaps, 
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At once was needed a book to chronicle the story of Toc H in these ten last years in sequel 
to The Tales and Half the Battle, John Mallet proposed that a Standing Publications Sub- 
Committee with Barkis, L. G. Appleton, Geoff Martin, Arthur Lodge, Monty Callis, Alec 
Churcher and R. G. Collin Smith be formed, a committce which recently has been approved 
by the Central Executive and already held its first meeting. 

After lunch came a Guest Afternoon, with the staff, for once, doing as they so frequently are 
done by, and acting as hosts to ten visiting members from the Town Branch, who remained to 
tea and to hear Monty Collis, now become Guest Night speaker at the next session on the subjeét 
of The Senior Man in Toc H. ‘The report which he then read, the work of a Sub-Committee 
appointed to consider this question, suggested that men over 35 should form a separate Squad 
within cach unit and develop jobs and fellowship as best Jay within their time and talents, some- 
what apart from the main current of the everyday life of local Branch or Group. This scheme 
did not fall in with the opinion of most of the Conference, for it was felt that the elder man had 
a very important contribution of experience and balance and thought to give to the daily problems 
of Toc H, and Harry Ellison illustrated the discussion from South Africa, where, as he said, 
many of the best Groups were inspired by men over 35. Gilbert Williams, on the other hand, 
brought the reminder that the Family must be willing to let senior men go out of Toc Has attive 
members if their circumstances made it necessary. 

In the next short session of three-quarters of an hour, Rex Calkin read a paper on Money- 
Raising in Toc H, which he divided into three categories, firstly, that for outside socicties ; 
secondly, for Branch and Group aétivities; and, thirdly, for Branch and Group Treasuries 
and Headquarters’ Fund. The first objeét was occupying too much of the time and work of 
Toc H, he held, while as to the second, we were all too prone to casualness and to thoughtless 
begging from friends to finance our daily jobs. He pleaded for a better understanding of 
financial questions and for a realisation of the high issues that lay behind the columns of a balance 
sheet. 

The same evening in the easy, comfortable informality of the friendly atmosphere came a 
talk to which most of the staff had looked forward with eagerness. Sawbones sketched some 
of the signposts and difficulties of the path on which the steps of Toc H were now set. The 
Policy of Toc H in the Future was not that we should give a ruling on questions of the day, but 
rather was to teach the Way by new methods. Let us see to our health. Lamps should be 
taken away if unworthily held ; Marks should be less hostels and more power-houses ; Branches 
should give more deep thought to the work they sometimes too light-heartedly shouldered. 
Our lives should be marked by a graciousness and reality which might catch some refle@tion 
of Christ’s life. Faced by this challenge, the Conference sat for a little silent, before the Prayers 
which gathered up the day’s work. 

On Monday morning, Arthur Lodge read a paper full of the conclusions of practical ex- 
perience and work in Distri Committees, in which his first plea was for some new name to replace 
the stigma of the word “‘ committee.” 

For the rest of the morning, Todd Thornbery, come especially here to put the case of the 
countryside, told of the workings and worries of Toc H in Rural Diffritls. As the Conference 
sat on the warm hillside overlooking the fields and quiet villages of Somerset, his story of the 
Countryman’s Branch took on a more real meaning. Small country villages could not by 
themselves bear the responsibilities of Branch status or the local jealousies which might be born 
from it. Instead, a central Branch should hold the Lamp and each Wing in adjoining villages 
a Rushlight, a corporate life being knit up between them by quarterly Branch rallies. The 
alternative of encouraging town Branches to spread in the country was to draw the village lad 
to the town to seek his jobs and friends, rather than from among his home surroundings. The 
policy put by Todd Thornbery was submitted by the Conference to the Central Executive, and 
recently approved by them. 
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Arthur Lodge’s following paper on The Work and Experience of Area Executive Committees 
contained besides his own, reports from Bob Sawers, Alan Cowling and Rex Calkin, on the 
work of their Arcas. It was recommended that the setting up of Area Councils be delayed, 
but that if at any time discussion seemed desirable an Area Conference should be convened. 

The Work of Area Padres was the scope of Appy’s paper, in which he emphasised the changed 
conditions and the immense number of new calls on the time and mind of Area Padres since 
the recommendations of the 1925 Staff Conference. He described the four kinds of work among 
which time had to be divided, and stressed the importance of the Area Padre being available 
at his centre for the training of leaders and for secing individuals who sought his advice and 
counsel. 

Tuesday brought an extremely interesting and thoughtful discussion on the relations of 
Toc H and L.AV.H., which Pat Leonard led off by diagnosing the danger as one of numbers, 
in that Toc H could not assimilate more than a limited number of “ helpers,” and outlining the 
plan which he published in the August JouRNAL. This was to the effeé&t that two leagues were 
the solution: a limited one, of women who would wish dire€tly to help the work of Toc H, 
and a parallel one which would carry the ideas and principles of Toc H into woman’s life. It 
is interesting to read the reply of Humphrey Money, L.W.H. Padre, to that plan on another page 
of this JouRNAL. Alan Colthurst contributed the second part to the discussion by analysing 
what had been the relation or lack of it in the past, pointing out that the L.W.H. had grown up 
spontaneously, and a decision about it never been made by Toc H. His solution, much akin 
to Pat Leonard’s, lay in one membership of helpers attached direétly to Toc H Branches and 
Groups, and one of General Members whose work would lay entirely among women and girls. 


In the pleasant sunny afternoon, the Conference took a half-holiday, and crowded in half- 
a-dozen cars to drive across the swell of the Mendip Hills to the wonders of Wells Cathedral 
and Glastonbury Abbey, near which latter they were the guests at tea of a very generous friend. 
Back once more at dusk at Kingswood School, they gathered again refreshed and stimulated 
for the evening session. 

Higgon introduced the subject of The Use of the Name of Toc H in connection with the clubs 
and jobs of members ; and Alan Cowling dealt with The Passing-on of Members from one Unit to 
another. Sawbones also started a discussion on The Keeping of Lamps, urging that Branches 
should be compelled to regain thcir Lamps, these symbols of their trust, by hard work and 
initiative every three years, and from his introduétion a keen debate arose, though no unanimous 
recommendation came from it. 

The morning of the last day of the Conference opened with Hubert Secretan’s review of the 
work and policy of The Schools Department and the possibilities of such a thing in the moulding 
of the next generation. John Mallet urged the need of contaét with a larger number of schools, 
and the possibility for further work among schools other than the Public Schools, from which 
only one-twentieth of the schoolboys of the country are drawn, was discussed. 


Rex Calkin read a paper on Training Week-Ends. Only potential leaders should be invited, 
he said, and they should have the right men to talk to them, and to provoke their discussion, 
while the place of meeting should be a quict house where the deeper issues would not be swamped 
by the vicissitudes of amateur cooking and camp beds. 

The last evening was devoted to the Study of Overseas problems. Harry Ellison explained 
the work of the Overseas Commissioners, who they were, and what they were trying to do in 
linking up individuals in strange countries to Toc H and lonely units to the Family as a whole. 


At the last, Owen Watkins led the farewell prayers, in which the whole of the work of the past 
five days was commended to God, and a blessing invoked on this fellowship of men and com- 
munion of ideas, from which might spring with hard work and a steady ideal no less among 
members as a whole as among them, a worthy and daily wider spreading of Toc H. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE FUTURE 


The future use of the Old House at Poperinghe was very fully discussed at the Staff Con- 
ference in August, and it was there unanimously decided that Saturdays and Sundays from April 
to October, at any rate during 1931, should be devoted primarily to “ Training Week-ends.” 
That is to say that pilgrims should be selected in the first instance from those likely to become 
Toc H leaders, at the discretion of the Area Padres and Secretaries. The Old House is, of 
course, open at all times to visiting members. Weck-ends have been allotted as follows :— 


April 3-7 (Easter) Open, July 3-6 Padre Alan Colthurst. 
April 10-13 L.W.H. July 10-13 Padre Sawbridge. 
April 17-20 Padre L. G. Appleton. July 17-20 Padre David Wallace. 
April 24-27 Padre Tom Garaway. July 24-27 Padre Norman Knock. 
May 1-4 Padre Baldwin. July 3!—Aug. 3 (Bank Holiday) Open. 
May 8-11 Padre Sawbridge, August 7-10 Padre Owen Watkins 
May 15-18 Padre Alex. Birkmire. (for London members), 
May 22-26 (Whitsun) Open. Aug. 14-17 Padre Alan Colthurst. 
May 29% Aug. 21—24 L. W.H. 

June 1 Padre Sam Davis. Aug. 28-31 Open. 
June 5-8 Toc H Festival in London. Sept. 4-7 Padre Baldwin. 
June 12-15 Padre Gilbert Williams. Sept. 11-14 Padre Gilbert Williams. 
June 19-22 Padre Reeves. Sept. 18-21 Padre Siderfin. 
June 26-29 Padre Siderfin. Sept. 25-28 A London Padre. 


(1) Open Week-ends.—It will be noticed that there are several week-ends marked Open, in- 
cluding the Holiday ones. Those members not included in the sele&ted parties, but who wish 
to visit the Old House, here have their opportunity and should send their names through Area 
Secretaries to the Pilgrimage Secretary at Headquarters, at least a fortnight beforehand. 

(2) Selected Parties——Area Secretaries will similarly send in lists of names for their Scletted 
Parties a fortnight beforehand. The size of Parties should not exceed 30. 

(3) Cost—A remittance of £2 10s. per head must accompany all applications. This will 
include third-class rail and steamer to Poperinghe and back, a bunk on the steamer, and about 
70 kilometres tour by motor bus in the Salient, besides all meals, service and necessary baths, 

(4) Accommodation.—There will be 20 beds and one for the chaplain available in the Old House, 
the remainder of any party being accommodated in Skindles Hotel. All meals will be taken at 
Skindles Hotel, Poperinghe, or at Skindles Hotel, Ypres, the latter by arrangement locally. 
Baths and washing arrangements are now complete in the Pavilion of the Old House. 

(5) Extra Stay.—The cost of £2 10s. per head covers Friday till Monday, and in the case of 
longer week-ends, holiday weck-ends for example, 6s. 3d. per day must be added. 

(6) Time-table,—Leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 p.m., via Tilbury and Dunkirk, the party arrives 
at Poperinghe at 8.45 a.m. Leaving Poperinghe at 9.30 p.m., it arrives at St. Pancras again 
at 8.a.m. These times are liable to alteration and are only approximate. 

(7) Overseas Members can always be taken, and should apply to the Overseas Commissioner, 
Talbot House, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. Pilgrims from Wales, Scotland and Ireland may 

join any week-end by applying to the Pilgrimage Secretary. 

(8) Padres.—Communion vessels, robes, vestments, and the other needs of Anglican and 
Free Church Padres are available in a cabinct in the Upper Room. 

(9) Mid-week Arrangements.—Accommodation between Monday and Friday is available in 
the Old House, but members must apply to the Pilgrimage Secretary at Headquarters for Billeting 
Tickets, price 1s. 3d. Board at 35 francs a day plus ro per cent. for service or beds at 1o francs 
per night, can be had at all times at Skindles Hotel, but this must be arranged for beforehand. 

Finally, all correspondence must be addressed to the Pilgrimage Secretary at Headquarters, 
47, Francis Street, S.W.1, 
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OBERAMMERGAU 


T SHE Toc H Pilgrimage to Oberammergau in 1922 was an unforgettable event in the lives 
. of the ro8 members who took part and they came home with the foregone conclusion 
in their minds that there would be a similar Pilgrimage ‘‘ next time,” i.e., in 1930. That con- 
clusion has now been fulfilled, but, among the 98 pilgrims of 1930, only three from the earlier 
party were to be found-—so greatly does the family of Toc H change in a few years. In those 
same years much has happened in Europe and yet much seems unchanged. In 1922 many 
English people still set their faces with hesitation and some misgiving towards the country 
of their ex-enemies, but as soon as they reached Germany they found themselves treated with 
unaffected friendliness : in 1930 the open-hearted welcome which met our party at every turn 
was unchanged. In 1922 we had seen the Germans face to face with desperate economic 
anxieties—for the “ inflation time,” which a year later was to reach such fantastic proportions, 
had already begun: in 1930, having in the meantime weathered many storms, they were still 
steadily facing financial crisis and a fateful general election. And the heart of Oberammergau, 
in Spite of many a gloomy prophecy, was as warm and as true as ever. But of that more anon. 


This is not the place to describe the journey of the Toc H and L.W.H. pilgrims in all its cheerful 
and inspiring detail. Those who made it have the record in their diaries or their remembrance ; 
and it would not much concern those who did not. Cheerful it certainly was, but from the 
outset the high purpose of it was not forgotten. It was a Pilgrimage and not just an excursion. 
The whole party, including members fromas far afield as Australia and Brazil, rallied at Vitoria 
Station early on the morning of August 23. They were divided for convenience into four 
parties, wearing distinctive colours, under four members of H.Q. staf. All the “ Pinks,” 
for instance, “fell in on? Owen Watkins, who wore a pink clerical collar and bands (gift of 
an anonymous well-wisher) and all the “ Yellows” on Barkis waving the standard of Scotland 
(because it was yellow, not because it was Scotch). The first halt, after an uneventful crossing 
to Ostend, was Brussels, and that for over twenty-four hours. This gave the opportunity 
for a big and delightful Guest-night at which the Brussels Group were admirable hosts, and 
for a Sunday which began with Communion services, continued with walks in the woods in 
company with Brussels members, and ended in witnessing a very remarkable piece of pageantry 
in the streets in honour of the centenary of Belgian Independence. A journey through half 
the night brought the pilgrims to breakfast in the shadow of Cologne Cathedral and to a twelve- 
hour day of blazing sunshine on board a Rhine steamer. ‘This was in itself a wholly delightful 
experience and it gave the party a fine chance to knit itself together at leisure. That night 
saw the pilgrims at Wiesbaden. The long railway journey to Munich next day provided most 
varied entertainment. If six members discussed theology with a padre in one compartment, 
twenty-five played hunt-the-slipper in the next to the detriment of the fittings, and a long halt 
at one station enabled the dining-car tickets to be auctioned noisily in an excellent cause. Two 
nights were spent in Munich, and in the hot afternoon the whole party left the city for the Starn- 
berg Lake where they bathed deliciously in water and sun. Next morning, the sixth day of 
the journey, the pilgrims set their faces southward again for the last stage—the three hours’run 
in an eleétric train to Oberammergau. Such was the bare itinerary. 


The train, which Starts its leisurely journey from Munich with two engines, traverses for a 
couple of hours the high plateau with its pine forests and glimpses of lakes and distant mountains, 
pleasant indeed and a promise of finer things to come. It then takes on a third engine and 
begins to climb in earnest into the high valley where Oberammergau lies folded between steep 
wooded hills, the outlyers of the Bavarian Alps. At last, at a bend in the line, the precipitous 
crag of the Kofel, surmounted by its storm-beaten cross, comes into view. This is the ancient 
sentinel which overlooks the village of Oberammergau, the indispensable and traditional piece 
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of “scenery ”?” without which the Passion Players of 1922—in answer to a most tempting offer 
from Hollywood—said they would never consent to aét their Play. All eyes from the train 
sought the first sight of the Kofel, and expectation rose high as its unmistakable profile came 
into view. For this noble rock, Growied with the Symbol of the Passion, marks most fittingly 
the pilgrim’s goal. Soon we dood on the platform surrendering our baggage and ourselves 
to the welcoming hands of our hosts, village craftsmen or labourers, dressed to-day in dark 
suits or in the buckskin shorts, embroidered braces, and feathered green hats of the Bavarian 
workmen—and to-morrow to be seen as apostles, rabbis, soldiers, citizens of Jerusalem. Long 
hair (for the Play brooks no artificial “ make-up” of any kind) hung round their sun-burnt 
faces and over their shoulders emerging queerly in some cases from under the scarlet, brass- 
badged cap of a German railway porter. So we were led away in fives and tens to the hospitable 
houses all over the village. 

Is it only the pilgrim’s fancy, the fruit of memory or hearsay, or is there “ something” in 
the very air of Oberammergau ? Have three hundred years of a solemn tradition, the uplifting 
of countless hearts and prayers, lives without number devoted to one single-hearted service, 
availed to fill this mountain valley with a living spirit which can touch and hold even the careless 
visitor ? If there be, as we believe, a world beyond our visible earth, more abiding and 
more wonderful than these strong mountains and lovely Alpine pastures, surely Oberammergau 
should be one of the places where it may seem nearest to us and be most certainly discerned. 
Strong forces are arrayed against this spirit. The very aspect of the village has had to be changed 
to meet the needs of the 400,000 visitors who have streamed in and out of it from all parts of 
the world between May and Oétober this year. The main street has been widened and tarred 
for the traffic of motor-buses and touring cars which hoot and sweep round a steep curve into 
it ; agencies and banks have enlarged pi€turesque old houses into polite offices ; souvenirs and 
poést-cards fill temporary shop-windows ; the snapshottist and the autograph-hunter are busy 
at every corner; the cosmopolitan crowd, Baedeker in hand, fills the place all day with its 
babel of tongues and its sightseeing movement—until Oberammergau seems at some moments 
more like the “ Bavarian Village” at an international exhibition than the home of a hard- 
working, long-established peasantry. ‘‘ Oberammergau has been commercialised,” has been 
a frequent newspaper cry this summer, “ and the Obcrammergauers are making their fortunes.” 
This opinion is, indeed, pretty widespread among their fellow-countrymen in other parts of 
Germany : some of these critics (who have not thought of going to see the Play for themselves) 
find it amusing to call the players Oberammer-gauner, which compound, being interpreted, means 
“ Oberammer-swindlers.”” Such calumnics are not new. They were heard in 1922— 
until the balance sheet of the Play at the end of the season showed that the highest paid player 
(Anton Lang) had received the equivalent of £1 for six months, exacting work, following 100 
rehearsals, during which he was unable to earn his ordinary livelihood. For the produétion 
of 1930 the village has had to borrow the sum of 4,000,000 marks (£200,000) in order to pro- 
vide accommodation, improve roads, enlarge the theatre, and refit scenery and the wardrobe 
of their great cast. If the season had failed the whole community would have been involved 
in complete disaster. Its financial success, whatever it may have been, will not bring a fortune, 
or even adequate compensation for time spent, to a single player—for in any event most of 
the balance goes to funds to train the young and to aid the sick and the aged in this very hard 
time. A world-wide publicity and the great sums of money involved not only give rise to all 
sorts of rumours about the “ commercialisation’’ of Oberammergau, but might be thought 
to offer temptations well-nigh irresistible to the villagers themselves. In point of faét they 
seem to meet the world’s notice with a quiet and joyful humility, and the lure of wealth with a 
single eye to their great self-imposed task. Through all the coming and going, the noise of 
traffic, the buying and selling in their midst, they pass—as far as any friendly observer can see 
unharmed and still faithful to their ancient vow. It is interesting and heartening to find 
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that ever since 1850 (when the Passion Play was first “ discovered ” in this remote place by the 
outside world) the same fears have been expressed, and every time proved needless. ‘‘ The 
simple piety of the people ”’ (wrote a visitor at that time) “ must inevitably suffer from contact 
with an ever-changing concourse of tourists.” ‘The best wish ” (says a magazine article of 
1860) “ that can be offered for the continuance of the Play is that it may never attra& any large 
additional influx of spectators from distant regions or uncongenial circles.” ‘‘ Never”? (wrote 
a visitor to the performance in 1870) “ can the Passion Play be produced so well again. Ten 
years hence the extraordinarily simple chara€ter of these men will be worn off by contaé& with 
the outer world.” And as some of us left Oberammergau in 1922 we sighed that we had seen 
this great thing for the last time—for by 1930 it would surely have become impossible. In 
point of fact “ the influx of spectators from distant regions” has been enormous, and some of 
them at least come from “ uncongenial circles ”—mere globe-trotters who have to be able to 
say on their return that they have done “the right things,” yet “ the extraordinarily simple 
character of these men”? is still as undoubted as the visitor of sixty years ago found it to be. 
It is a quiet force which makes itself felt through all the restlessness of its surroundings, a “ still 
small voice”? which makes itself heard above all the turmoil. To those who come believing, 
it is the Voice of God which speaks, now as of old, in a material world, and Oberammergau 
seems to them the most Christian place they have ever found. Not everyone comes believing, 
and the village host and hostess sometimes have need to use all their patience and friendliness 
with those who do not understand. If some visitors come to the Passion Play thus unpre- 
pared, witness it without understanding (as some manage to do) and go away untouched, 
these are certainly the exceptions. Our pilgrims were not unprepared, but what they experi- 
enced both in the theatre and in the houses of the players went beyond their best expe€tation. 
They came away feeling that they had received a new revelation of love, both human and 
Divine. 

“Why”? (wrote a correspondent a few days ago in a newspaper which urges us to “ buy 
British”) “ spend all this money in a foreign country. Why can’t we run our own Passion 
Play—we have plenty of good actors—and keep the money at home?” Quite apart from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s rules which make it impossible to represent the New Testament on a 
public stage in England, the answer is not hard to find. If there were an English village which 
had preserved for three centuries the memory of a remarkable spiritual experience such as gave 
birth to Obcrammergau’s act of thanksgiving, if it still maintained intact a deep and simple 
loyalty to Our Lord, if it cultivated and continually renewed a tradition of excellent craftsmanship, 
of good music, of living drama, if it would put these things before all else in life and every ten 
years Stake all it had upon them—then there is no reason why some English village should not 
produce as true a Passion Play. All Mr. Cochran’s enterprise and skill as producer, and all the 
best a€tors and a€tresses in Europe, and all the lavishness of a Hollywood “ set”? would not 
give us the Oberammergau Play. Better art in some details they would doubtless give us, but 
they would miss the central secret because they would not compel us to join them in an aét 
of worship. Remind yourself of the origin and history of this thing. In the early seventeenth 
century South Germany, like most of Europe, was in the throes of religious war, ever the bitterest 
kind of confli&t. The soldiery of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of Protestantism, had laid 
waste this land, and in their wake had marched plague, pestilence and famine. In 1632 plague 
had raged in most of the villages in this valley until, in 1633, scarcely enough men were left to 
bury the dead. Oberammergau alone had escaped because, with rare foresight, it had set a 
cordon of watchers all round to prevent the entry of any outsider. And one night the cordon 
was broken—by Caspar Schuchler, native of Oberammergau, a workman who had been doing 
a job in plague-stricken Eschenlohe and had grown homesick. Within a few days of his return 
he died of plague ; within a month or two 84 of his fellow-villagers were dead also. In their 
extremity the village council met in their parish church and made a solemn vow to show forth 
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the story of the Atonement every ten years for ever if only they might be delivered themselves 
by the same Power. “ From that time ” (says the chronicler) “ no man more died of the pest.” 
And so the Passion Play came to be their perpctual thanksgiving. The first performance was 
given in the following year, 1634, but the text used was far older and is not that in use to-day. 
The Play was given in the church, and later in the churchyard. It contained, like most of the 
medieval “ moralities,’’ some strange allegorical figures, virtues, vices, devils and the rest, as 
well as the persons of the New Testament Story, and in course of time these figures were en- 
larged by the “ gagging”? ator into broad “ comic relief.” By 1810 the Play had grown, 
like others of the kind, into a scandal and the Church almost refused it a licence. And then 
it was taken in hand by a monk of Ettal, the great monastery a few miles up the valley. He 
cut out the clowning of Lucifer, and substituted the words of Scripture for the rough doggerel 
of a former age. At the same time Rochus Dedler, the village organist and schoolmaster, 
provided the complete musical accompaniment which is heard to-day. In 1830 the use of the 
churchyard was refused to the players, and they built a rough wooden theatre in the “ Passion 
Meadow ”? where its successor still stands. Between the performances of 1840 and 1850 a 
new hand—and we cannot but reckon it the hand of genius—gave the Play its present form. 
For thirty-five years Alois Daisenberger was the parish priest, a most beloved father of his 
people, in this remote village, the name of which his leadership was to make famous throughout 
Christendom. He was a scholar and translated the lntigove out of the Greek ; he was a born 
dramatist and adapted it for the a€ting of his villagers, whom he trained ; he was a man of sincere 
faith and real vision who could set the theme of Holy Weck, the grandest drama of all, upon a 
modern Stage with compelling power. He wove words of Scripture with words of his own into 
a living whole which one writer has called “ the Gospel according to St. Daisenberger.” And 
in so doing he achieved no distortion of the truth but rather fulfilment. Thus in 1850 the 
Passion Play, as we have just scen it again, was shown in its new guisc, and the outside world 
began to make pilgrimage to this humble village in the South German hills. The ten-yearly 
sequence has been broken a very few times—in 1870 when the Christus himself was summoned 
to the Franco-Prussian War and returned in 1871 to complete his tremendous ro/e upon the 
Stage ; in 1920 when a greater War had left the village so distressed that two years postponement 
was inevitable. In 1934 it is possible that a limited number of performances will be given to 
celebrate the third centenary of the Oberammergauers’ vow. 


Not only the origin of the Passion Play but every act now connected with it (as even the casual 
visitor cannot fail to see) is bound up with the living faith of the villagers. Last year the com- 
mittee of elders sat behind closed doors for two days to apportion the parts, not only of the chief 
actors but of every member in a cast of over Goo, every singer and orchestral player, even the 
ticket-colle€tors, wardrobe hands, theatre sweepers, firemen. And they began their meeting 
each day by hearing Mass side by side in church. Excitement over these elections, which are 
considered as made in the sight of God and never disputed, is intense. For it is the highest 
hope of every boy born in Oberammergau to be chosen some day to play the part of Christ 
and of every girl to be chosen as Mary—parts which are not given even to the most clearly 
fitting actors if the record of their daily lives bears any kind of stain. Every rehearsal (there 
are about 100) and every performance (they take place three or four or more times a week for 
six months) is prefaced by an aét of dedication in church by the entire company. And each per- 
formance, all through its eight hours, is a new a& of worship on the part of the players in which 
the spectators are invited to join with their whole hearts. This is no “ Sunday religion,” 
assumed for a solemn interval and then laid aside for other business. How deep it goes and 
how consistently it controls the lives of those who take part, can be learned, better even than 
in the theatre, in the homes of the people—and perhaps best of all in one of the quiet years 
between when they are working at their trades, in their remarkable Carving School or in the 
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fields, unharassed by any crowd of lookers-on. Gentleness and joyfulness and a serene courage, 
which are ever marks of God’s people, shine out of many a homely face, making it beautiful, 


in Oberammergau. 
* *, x * 


It was the afternoon before we were to see the Passion Play. Ina gay, straggling column we 
set out under the brilliant southern sky, crossed the sparkling stream of the Ammer, wound 
through the meadows, starred with pale purple crocus, climbed into the steep pine-woods, 
scrambled for an hour up the rough track which ended in a short, sharp rockface where a wire 
rope was ready to our hand (and defeated not a few) and arrived gaily at last on the pinnacle 
of the Kofel. Standing round the weather-worn cross we sang the Pilgrim’s Hymn so that 
the village far below us may indeed have heard the sound of our voices. 


It was the evening before the Play. From all corners of the village our pilgrims had assembled 
in the large upper room of the Rose Inn—the same room which had so well served us in 1922. 
It was to be a short Guest-night—and we had a guest most honoured. In introducing him our 
spokesman said : “ We have come to the place of our Pilgrimage. Every day since we left home 
has had something different, but to-morrow is the day which marks the end of our journeying. 
When we saw the Kofelberg we saw it not as a hill but as a scroll overhanging this sacred place ; 
the hill with the cross on the top. There are many shrines in Christendom. There is the place, 
if you can find it, of the stable at Bethlehem ; there is the place, if you can find it, of the Car- 
penter’s Shop at Nazarcth; in our country therc is that place where the first Christian Church 
in England was built—Glastonbury ; there is Canterbury; there is Iona. There is in Belgium 
the Upper Room of Poperinghe ; and there is here in Germany a place whose holiness spreads 
all over the world: and to that place we have come. And so this evening we are going to 
be very happy, but we are going to be in the mood of Pilgrims. It is a wonderful thing to 
have with us to-night the man who is the best known in connection with this great thing. 
the Passion Play: Anton Lang, who has played the greatest part—the part of Christ—which 
means a life-time of dedication. He has played it three times: in 1900, in 1910, and in 1922, 
and he is not playing it this year because he has passed the age when he can play the part of 
the Young Man of Calvary any more.”’ 


And then that familiar figure, older and grown a little bent since last we saw him, stood against 
the wall and spoke to us in his simple English, with his quiet voice and his wonderful smile 
of inward happiness: “ I greet you all kind friends of the Toc H party to Oberammergau. 
I was pleased and highly honoured to see some of your party eight years ago. They came to 
see Our Passion Play and they went away with good impressions of it. They were very kind to 
us, and I must say that we are thankful to them. Will you bring to them my greetings and my 
heartiest thanks ? I hope you all know what the Passion Play means to the whole world. Itis a 
Play—it should be a Play—for uniting all nations in one (applause). It will show you how 
Our Lord was kind to His disciples and apostles, how He was kneeling and washing their feet 
and giving the best examples to the world. I am sorry not everybody understands that. If 
they did we should have much more peace and happiness in the world. I think you will all 
carry home with you a good impression, not only for a few days or a few weeks but for years 
and years. I think you will have a day such as it would be if you were in church: you will 
have the same feeling, I am sure.” The visit had taken but a few minutes, but we all stood 
to thank Anton Lang with full hearts as he went out again to meet the ceaseless stream of guests 
who sought him in his own house. 

* * * * 

It was the early morning of the Play, a morning of delicious air and cloudless sky. At four 

o’clock the bells of the village church had rung out for the first Mass, and at intervals they rang 
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again and again. At six o’clock our own pilgrims came to make their Communion—Church 
of England members and a few strangers crowding the upper room of the Rose and Free Church 
members in the upper room of the ancient Star Inn near by, What that hour meant to us all 
shall not claim many words here. It can scarcely be better said than in lines which one of our 
pilgrims was moved to write at the end of the day: 


To-day I saw the Passion Play. 

It showed the Lord among His friends, 
And how, two thousand years ago, 
He led them to an Upper Room. 


Two thousand years ago! This day 
I met Him in an Upper Room. 


* * * x 


Since daybreak the streets had been filled with noise and movement, the sound of thousands 
of feet and thousands of voices speaking in many tongues, the clatter of horse hoofs on the 
cobble-stones, the hooting of motor-cars. And now a great silence had fallen, where more 
than 5,000 people sat waiting under the great span—like St. Pancras Station—of the theatre 
roof. The long, closely packed rows of seats sloped down to the wide stage, roofed only by 
the blue sky. The sun shone unbroken into one of the streets of Jerusalem and over the houses 
of Pilate and Annas, the high priest. Suddenly expectancy was cut short by the boom of the 
signal gun, echoed back by the slopes of the mountains. At the same moment the hidden 
village musicians began the overture, and then Anton Lang led the long grey line of the chorus 
on to the stage, took two slow steps forward and spoke the first words : “ Welcome all ye whom 
Love here unites at our Saviour’s feet ...”? The Passion Play had begun. 


* * * * 


For four hours, from 8 o’clock until noon, it went forward: then, after two hours much 
needed for food and rest, it continued for four hours again until the evening sun touched the 
corner of the stage with a dazzling glory. No attempt shall be made here to tell of the Play’s 
course—its alternation of intensely moving action with motionless Old Testament tableaux 
of surprising loveliness and those intervals of rest when the chorus drew a quiet grey line of 
slowly moving singers across scenes whose beauty or agony were becoming almost unbearable, 
Every pilgrim will choose his or her own special moments to remember. From the time of 
his entry, sitting upon an ass amid waving palms and 600 people crying Hosanna, throughout 
the last hours among friends—the parting at Bethany when the whole audience gave way un- 
hindered to tears, the Supper in the Upper Room and the washing of fect—in the long night of 
the Trial, backward and forward, in the weariness of that last journey and the crowning agony 
and victory of the Cross, the figure of Alois Lang, in the greatest role of all, dominated the 
Stage. Less tender than Anton Lang in his reading of the part, but immense in dignity and 
courage and power. And no speétator is likely to forget the blazing vengefulness of Caiaphas, 
the loathsome hatred of Annas, the stern majesty of Pilate, the Resurrection joy of Mary Mag- 
dalene—and above all the piteous, vain remorse of Judas Iscariot. In the high moments of the 
Play all its conventions dropped out of mind: the “Story that transformed the World” was 
being lived again before our eyes. 

We had gone to Oberammergau in the mood of pilgrimage, expecting to fnd—we knew not 
exa@tly what. As the expcétations of each one varied, so will the gifts we there received. 
Not one of us came home empty-handed, without some fragment of the treasure which God 
gives to all those, however unworthy, that wait upon Him. B. B. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE\TO OBERAMMERGAU PLATE XXXIX 


OBERAMMERGAU: 
-PASSION _.PLAY 


pei 


Some of the party on the top of the Nofelberg. 


Above: Oberammergau village as scen by — 
CENTRE: Onc of the peasant hosts of the party: Barkis takes advantage ofja halt at Murran station. 


BeLow : In the High Street of Oberammergau: Gilbert Williams, Capt. Cousens the Courier, Pat Leonard, 
Barkis, and Owen Watkins auctionecring : A family of the party's hosts. 


PLATE XE THE NORTHERN AREA COLLIERS’ CAMP 


ABOVE: A Group of pit-lad campers, with their mouth-organ band. (See opposite page.) 
Bzrow: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales inspecting the Camp with Sam Davis and Froggy Marshau. 


THE NORTHERN AREA COLLIERS’ CAMP 


“THE Northern Area during the past Summer repeated its venture of running a camp for 

unemployed colliers whose ages range from 21 to 26. The camp, which opened on June 
27 and continued until August 22, was primarily made possible by a grant from the Coalfields 
Distress Fund. The co-operation of the Labour Exchanges in the distressed areas was secured, 
and by these means the Camp Committee was helped to get the men it wanted. Every unit 
in the Area was appealed to for volunteers to a& as section officers, while an excellent site was 
obtained at Seaton Carew, close to the coast, where men of the Hartlepools Branch—most of 
them unused to “ navvying ’’—almost literally wore their hands to the bone, digging, etc., in 
preparation for the coming of the first batch. The West Hartlepool Corporation (who were 
also a great help last year) laid on the town’s water supply, and fitted the camp with eleftricity as 
well as with the amenities of wireless. The lie of the camp was attractive and was complete 
to Church Marquee over which “ Daddy Jim ’’—the Craghead padre and a veritable Bishop 
Bienvenu—exercised his office during the whole of the period. 

The transport of the “troops”? was by bus. They were collected at the various labour 
exchanges and their stay was for a fortnight. All sorts of men came: long ’uns and short 
"uns, fair uns and dark ’uns, thin ’uns but few fat ’uns, athletes and cripples, polite men and 
blasphemous, men whose one anxiety was to find work and a few who frankly didn’t want it. 
Every man was rigged out with plimsolls, grey socks, blue shorts, and khaki shirt, and the 
general appearance of the campers was really smart. They were divided into se€tions, two tents 
{comprising about fourteen men) making a section. 

Toc H-ers from the remotest corners of the Area served as section officers. The difficulty was 
arrange an even supply throughout the whole time. Both numbers and quality varied, but 
generally the quality was good. The officer’s job was to get to know his men by name and 
temperament and to spend much time in their tents. Not only was he to meet them when 
they were together, he should also have open cyes to grasp the opportunity for private chats 
with the individual. Thus he would hear the story of homes and struggles and would be able 
to befriend, guide and inspire. Each officer, too, felt it his privilege to talk to his section 
about the history, spirit and purpose of Toc H. 

The routine life of the camp was invigorating. Sometimes there was a march or bathing 
parade before breakfast at 8. Then followed scavenging parade (an old Boer war soldier afirmed 
there never was a cleaner camp ground), kit inspection, and organised games. One man was 
detailed as Camp Sports Officer and drew up the programme. Every section played every other 
at Football, Quoits, Baseballand Relay Racing. Points were given for these (as for kit inspection) 
and every event was keenly contested. After dinner the men were free. The evening was 
usually spent in a cricket match with some neighbouring club, a concert by a visiting party, or 
in much sentimental community singing. 

The camp was less and more successful than last year’s venture. Last Summer was ideal 
for camping ; during the Summer just past the camp suffered much from heavy rains. Las 
year, too, the men were a younger crowd and amenable to kindly discipline ; this year the prob- 
lem of camp conduét was sometimes very difficult because of the “ hard-boiled Hermans.” On 
the other hand the recent camp has been outstanding because it was honoured by a visit from 
H.R.H. the Patron. The Prince, who was accompanied among others by the Marquess of 
Londonderry, Viscount Castlereagh and Mr. Curtis-Bennett, showed deep interest in the life 
of the camp and asked questions about all its aspects. He stayed to tea, and in the dining marquee 
made a forthright specch to the men that went straight to their hearts, and they cheered it and 
him vociferously. The Prince was cordial in his praise of the camp’s appearance and of the 
lines along which it was being run. 

S. D. 
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TOC H AND THE KNIGHTS OF PEACE 


In the June JOURNAL, we printed a letter in French, and its translation, from Captain Etienne Bach, 
the founder and leader of the international society of the Knights of Peace. It was evident then that Toc H 
and the Chevaliers flood side by side in many of their aims, and we were heartily glad to be able to accept 
the friendly invitation from Captain Bach that a Toe FI party should be present at their International Con- 
ference near Liege in the autumn, and lead a Toc H evening there. Paul Slessor, Lan Forrer, and Grabame 
Hamilton, happy choices in their fluent French and German, formed the little delegation, and met at 
Brussels on the evening of Tuesday, Augu 26, arriving at the village of Nessonvaux, the scene of the 
conference, a few miles east of Liege, on Wednesday morning. The following is their interesting flory. 


£ ‘LIMBING out of the jerky, fussy Belgian train on to the little wayside platform of Nesson- 
XY vaux was not unlike passing from the clatter of our mechanical age to God’s peace. For 
this small village, nestling amongst the wooded slopes of fresh green hills, appeared to be an ideal 
spot for discussing how to attain peace, how to maintain it, and how to spread its powerful 
calm in the strife of this restless age. The rallying ground of the Congress was the little Pro- 
testant church, and immediately inside it the essential fellowship of the whole movement was 
felt. There was no official welcome, no fussiness ; the members, men and women, whatever 
their nationality, just crowding around, smiling if speech was impossible, and making the shy 
new arrival at once onc of the family. And yet all the arrangements were thoughtfully planned, 
a model for a similar gathering of Toc H. Billets were provided in the village amongst quite 
humble folk ; four in two small double beds in a tiny bedroom was looked upon as topping 
fun, and the quartet next to me passed from gorgeous ragging to a glorious hymn, beautifully 
sung. Meals were communal in the basement of the Chapel, simple, full of fun and providing 
ever new contacts, also much enlivened by the periodical collapse of either a table or a form. 


The Congress had been in progress two days on our arrival, and the first address we attended 
was by an English I.C.F. worker on the possibility of Peace in English industrial life. Trans- 
lations in both French and German were available for all such as knew no English, a tremendous 
saving of time. This was followed by an address in French on a similar subjeét in connection 
with the situation in France, whilst the first address of the day had elaborated the same problem 
from the German standpoint. These talks delivered in the shady garden by the side of the 
river, with the quaint village near at hand, and the restful green hills all around, were of such a 
character that they will remain indelibly impressed on the minds of all who heard them. Here 
it is necessary to place on record what the movement is really endeavouring to achieve, for 
it was not immediately evident either in their literature or from the first few moments. The 
“Chevalicrs de la Paix ” are inspired by a genius, Capitaine Etienne Bach ; his sincerity is obvious ; 
his devotion to our Lord is the master-passion of his life and his aim is as simple as it is mag- 
nificent : to win the young men and women of all nations to whole-hearted allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace, recognising that human sin is the cardinal factor behind all strife. Every 
“ chevalier ”? thus becomes first a disciple, then a missionary, effectively preaching peace by life 
and word; not a peace achieved by negotiations, by compromise, by ignoring fa¢ts, be they 
national, social, economic or rcligious, but attained by commion loyalty and love towards the 
one Lord and Master. Captain Bach has a great capacity for friendship, a delightful sense of 
humour, and a most effective way of speaking: allegory, analogy, logic, imagery, slang and 
utter sincerity all most happily blended. His German counterpart, Dr. Münch, is equally 
fine and amongst his own people as great an influence. The members present were drawn 
chiefly from the youth of France, Germany, Switzerland and Belgium ; there were, however, 
representatives from Austria, Bulgaria, England, Holland, and Hungary, whilst even China 
was there, a delightful “ boy ”’ about 23 years of age, who spoke a quaint but very fluent French, 
and quite good English. The organisation is of the simplest: a monthly magazine and 
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occasional meetings keep the members in touch with the movement, but they are encouraged to 
follow out the idea of knighthood, by reaching out for new adherents in their own locality 
entirely by personal appeal, the knight gathering his bodyguard of squires around him, and 
when they arc well instru€ted presenting them for the ‘ accolade.” 

By far the finest and most memorable part was the impromptu talks by various members 
when the previous speeches were discussed. Who will forget Herr Springer’s impassioned 
plea for the majesty of the human soul as againgt machinery, his anguish over the gradual de- 
struction of mankind by the sheer inertia of the machine created, his telling reminder to ex- 
Service men of the moment in the line when the soldier, who has up till then been a cog in the 
military machine, suddenly realises that in front of Death he stands alone, and mutt either fall 
back on himself or on God? Or his final call to live one’s life as an individual, walking with 
God, and not the slave of a machine? Then the Chinaman’s plea for patience in the face of 
opposition, the Christian patience which expeéteth all things, and goes on quietly wearing down 
the stone, a deep peace at its heart. And his reminder of the responsibility of the individual 
in every social and international question. Or, again, Pastor Delahaye’s lucid exposition of their 
basis :—(i) Sin is the basis of all strife, (ii) Destroy nothing without rebuilding a better thing, 
(iii) Affirm nothing without documentary proof from original sources. And finally, the mag- 
nificent close by Bach—a Stirring fugue-~calling on us to take the sorry scheme of things as it 
is, and instead of destroying it as in Russia, to recreate it by hard work, by self-sacrifice, by the 
power of God—the bare recital remains so cold on paper, yet it fell on our ears eleétric, touched 
by the fire of his burning devotion to his Master. 

A party woke Captain Bach early next morning with four-part songs outside his room, 
and later the motley crowd were guided to Liege and formally but charmingly reccived at 
the Town Hall by the Governor. After his speech of welcome and Bach’s reply thereto, 
he offered a “ Coupe traditionelle,’ thankfully accepted and partaken of by all (it was a boiling 
hot day), and then conduéted the whole party through the historical building. Then by special 
tram to the Exhibition where an interesting day was spent. 

And where does Toc H come in? The setting is the close of a torrid day, in the shade of 
trees, the stars above, God’s peace around. ‘Three of us from London, another from Leeds, 
and a fifth from Liege, stand around the Lamp of Maintenance, and after short talks in French, 
German and English on the birth of Toc H, its rebirth in 1920, the present position, the methods 
and the ideals underlying its work, and the meaning of Light, there comes a sudden hush, the 
Lamp is lit, and perhaps for the first time in its fullest sense the Elder Brethren of many nations 
Stand in the circle, as we vow to remember them and to let our light shine to the glory of the 
Father. “Abide with me,” sung in three languages in perfect harmony, a word from Capt. Bach 
underlining our unity, and the meeting breaks up. Is this all? We suddenly realise that we 
are a real family, hands shake ours in the dark, shy thanks are expressed, the Knights have under- 
stood us, and we have fallen in love with them. Have we perhaps been privileged to see the 
birth of the Toc H idea amongst the nations of Europe ? L. F. 


Co-operation in Germany 


A fortnight after the conference at Nessonvaux and many hundred miles to the south of it 
the “ Chevaliers de la Paix,” called in Germany ‘‘ Kreuzritter’ (Crusaders), did Toc H most 
brotherly service. At the invitation of Pastor Schroder, one of their German members, a 
meeting was held at Freiburg in the Black Forest in order to give Barkis an opportunity of 
putting Toc H before an interested mixed audience of some fifty Germans. A great deal of 
personal work in preparation had been done by Walther Richter, our first Toc H member in 
Freiburg, who is very well known to many an English member whom he has advised and 
guided in Black Forest tramps during the last two summers. A new Grope may well follow. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Charles Oliver Sheppard $ Oxford, Swansea, Abadan 


“Shepp ” swam into my ken in the carly days of the Oxford Branch, where he was a great 
deal more than Secretary for New College. My first experience of his powers with men was 
when he borrowed and filled the Senior Common Room for a Toc H Breakfast in 1923. In 
1923-24 he was Jobmatster of the Oxford Branch; and his rooms in New College were rarely 
without a Toc H visitor. He had an astonishing capacity for attracting friendship with a 
minimum of words; perhaps because his sincerity was so obvious as to need no affirmation. 
He found his way to the hearts of most people he met, although he never wore his own on his 
sleeve. A “ quiet man ” as a rule, he could, on occasion, enjoy a rag with anyone. He wasa 
merry host to O.B.C. boys during the summer term—for “Shepp” was a keen member of the 
O.B.C. It was largely to him that we were indebted for the first corporate Branch job—and one 
which still continues—the visiting of the Wingfield Orthopedic Hospital. He was always 
in close touch with his home Branch at Cheltenham during his vacations. From Oxford he 
went into the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Swansea, and thence to Abadan, from whence he 
returned last summer, looking worn but smiling. He had done wonders there, and Sir John 
Cadman himself welcomed him and thanked him. He then went on again down to Swansea, 
to the Anglo-Persian refinery where he was before, and worked there through the summer. 
On the last Saturday in August he complained of a headache, had a temperature which 
mounted rapidly, and died a few days later, in a nursing home in Cheltenham, near his own 
home at Badgworth, where he was buried. “Go forth, O Christian soul.” 

I shall, without hesitation, put him down as one of the truest and keenest members God 
gave us in the first days of the struggle. His faith and service never faltered; and he com- 
mended Toc H by his own life to hundreds of men in all grades of privilege or lack of 

it. He was an inspired listener to other men’s troubles, and when he talked—he never 
made a speech—he won their wills to do the best they could; he made them want to pull 
themselves together and go right out. <A stranger might have overlooked him anywhere, 
but men of all conditions fell to his unpretentious humour, and always were at their best 
when in his company. I do not know one man of his generation who will have more diverse 
mourners from Oxford, Swansea, Abadan, all cut to the quick in their deep debt to him. 
For my own part, I found in him so much of Cecil Rushton,* that when I could get hold 
of him, I felt my boyhood’s friend again beside me. My comfort is in their meeting. What a 
welcome “‘ Shepp ” has had by now! “ The path of the just is a shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Let me say two more things. Oxford has not put a more humble and therefore sympathetic 
man into a great industry since the war. He made no secret of his love for Oxford, but lived 
it out so simply that no man felt inferior socially. His start at Swansea was a testing time. So 
many public schoolmen find something they dislike, and get discouraged. “Shepp” passed 
through discouragement and felt the sting of it, but held right on. 

“ Shepp’s ” body rests at Badgworth near Cheltenham, his own home. Cheltenham and 
Swansea Branches were represented at his funeral on a scorching August day. As they 
followed him down the yew-lined path they suddenly felt that it was better so for “Shepp” : no 
more scorching Persian sun—just green pastures and still waters. Better indeed: for now he 
grows not old . . . . I cannot be content that he should have no memorial. Many friends 
of Toc H, particularly in the Anglo-Persian, are due to him. I feel we ought to have a 
Sheppard window-fund, and put a happy glazing into the Toc H Chapel at All Hallows.f A 
Lamp must also bear his name. Please God, it may maintain his spirit. TUBBY AND JOCK. 

* See“ Aman greatly beloved ” in Plain Tales from Flanders. 
t Any who can help should send their gifts to Tussy. £50 willcover both Lamp and little window. 
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Padre George Herbert Broughall, M.A.: Toronto Branch 


On July 9, the Rev. George Herbert Broughall, M.A., padre of Toc H, Toronto, succumbed 
to a heart attack, whilst attending a Sunday school picnic on Toronto Island. The first resident 
padre of Toc H here he came in touch with Toc H in 1924, during the course of Tubby’s visit, 
when, so we are told, Tubby asked Padre Broughall to give Toc H a trial for four months at 
least. What the padre felt at the termination of that four months’ period one can only guess 
when it is said that he has been with us ever since. For six years Toronto has had the benefit 
of his counsel and guidance, and Padre Broughall has not only seen the movement here grow 
to a flourishing condition, but he has perhaps, been the chief one of those few who have made 
itso. During the past eighteen months or so his activities were retarded through the aggrava- 
tion of his heart trouble, but to the men in Mark II C in particular and to all in general he made 
himself felt in a way that is more readily understood than described. Padre Broughall was in 
his 69th year, and was Canadian born. He went to France with the Dominion troops as a 
private in the Medical Corps and later was made an Army Chaplain. Not only will he leave a 
big gap in Toc H here, but his loss will be felt by a large number of other societies in which he 
was actively interested. The circumstances of his death were such as he himself would have 
wished—on the job. He was Assistant at All Hallows Church, Toronto, with which the 
Sunday school picnic, where his death took place, was conneéted. The funeral service took 
place on July 12 at Grace Church-on-the-Hill, and the interment at St. James’ Cemetery. 


W illiam Loftie-Eaton : Fort Beaufort Brauch 


Fort Beaufort Branch in particular and the whole community in general are the poorer by 
the transference of William Loftie-Eaton from active membership here to the great army of our 
Elder Brethren. He was one of the very best of Toc H. Quict, reserved, and self-effacing, 
he had the Toc H spirit of Service in overflowing measure, and the Branch owes much to him 
for his enthusiasm in its early days. During his illness he won the respeét and personal liking 
of those who attended him at the Cottage Hospital by his quiet courage, his patience, and by 
the great fight he made for recovery. His loss will leave a blank space in the hearts and lives 
of many. 


George Betts: Enfield Branch 


By the sudden and very tragic death of George Betts on September 10, as the immediate result 
of a motor-bike accident, Toc H has lost an ardent supporter and Enfield an ideal Pilot. His 
influence was also widely felt among Skipton Toc H, which he often visited and where he was 
always a welcomed speaker. He devoted a great deal of his time to work among boys, 
especially in connection with the Church Lads’ Brigade, and he was known and loved in the 
local elementary school as one of the finest of Headmasters. His amazing sincerity and spiritual 
power were felt by everyone who was privileged to know him, for it can be said that in all things 
he tried to see the mind of Christ and was above all a “ fisher of men.’ To his wife in this 
time all who knew him will extend their most heartfelt sympathy. 


Jack Hart : Johannesburg Central Branch 


The passing over of Jack Hart, who up to the time of his last illness was Central’s Jobmaster, 
leaves a gap in the ranks and friendships of the Branch and the Family which will be hard to 
fll. Jack had a magnificent war record with the and Leicestershire Regiment and the R.A.M.C., 
having enlisted at the age of 16. After the war he was always in and out of hospital, and prior 
to coming to the Rand from Durban very nearly lost his eyesight. His service to brighten the 
lives of the Sophiatown natives was his own special task of love, and in his ats and fellowship 
he set a noble example which will serve to inspire those who are left to carry on. 
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Captain Foster e Barry Group 


Barry Group mourn the passing of Captain Foster, who a few years back made history by 
his epic voyage in the Indian Ocean, in an open boat, after the loss of s.s. Trevessa, Foster 
settled down in Barry, where for many years he was a member of the Group and at one time its 
hard-working Jobmaster. He was a most unassuming and humble-minded man, liked by 
everyone, and though he had long been ailing it was a great shock to hear of his death. 


Leslie Lance ; Dursley Group 


“ Les,”’ as he was known to all, was killed instantly on the eve of his twenty-second birthday 
in a motor-bike accident. He was cheerful and willing, and, as a much-liked probationer of 
Dursley Group, had the making of a really good and sincere worker for Toc H, 


Kate Louise Langley 


Harrow North Group has suffered a great loss in the passing over of Kate Louise Langley 
on September 14. She was devoted to the cause, and was always ready to support her husband 
in his Jobmastery. Her life was a quiet example of service and of “ spreading the gospel without 
preaching it.” 


ORA ET LABORA 


A Pocketful of Prayers for Toc H. Toc H Headquarters. Cloth 1s. Paper 9d. 

Three years ago four young members of Toc H, at the request of Tubby, compiled’a small 
book of Toc H intercessions. This book has been used consistently by many grateful members 
of Toc H who through it have found a way to regular prayer for other people. 

With the demand for a new edition there had to be considered the faét that the Steady growth 
of Toc H has made the manual out of date. Tubby gave the task of revision to two members 
of the staff at All Hallows and their work is now completed. They have thought it advisable 
to make considerable changes both in the stru€ture and substance of the book. In a brief in- 
troduétion they outline the principles which have been observed in compiling the new edition. 

The book is published this month under the title of -4 Pocketful of Prayers for Toe H, and in 
dark blue cloth covers will cost 1s., and in paper covers od. ““ Prayer is the training ground for 
character.” There is a still greater place now than there was three years ago for such a book 
in the life of Toc H. We commend A Pocketful of Prayers to all members in Toc H who are 
feeling strongly the desire to build up for themselves a sane and generous spiritual life. 


Boys’ Clubs. By Goprrey S. Pain. Ludgate Circus House. 2s. 6d. net. 

The case for boys’ clubs no longer necds argument. We now know that Scouts, Brigades 
and Clubs between them touch at most 20 per cent. of adolescent boys. There is room, and 
an urgent need, for a vast extension of all three. Already ‘l'oc H has many members engaged 
in club work, Presently it must have many more. To all such this little book will be welcome. 
Because the club method is the most flexible of all ways of work among boys, it is too often 
thought that helping in a club means a casual night’s duty as policeman in an institution for 
“ keeping boys off the strects.”’ If there be any in Toc H whose conception of a club job has 
not advanced beyond this (which heaven forbid) Mr. Pain’s little book will give them much to 
think about. Those to whom their club is already “ the Family ” in miniature, lovable, various 
and withal dificult, will welcome his modest guidance in their task. Mr. Pain has some very 
wise counsel on such deep matters as real discipline, religion, and not least on the attitude of the 
club leader himself. He has much to say, too, on praétical points of organisation, on games, 
and on yarns, from which each leader can choose and adapt what suits the nature of his particular 
club. The book deals primarily with boys from 11-14, but those who deal with older boys will 
find much in it to help them. There is wide-ranging and sensible bibliography. 
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THE 


WIPERS TIMES 


With a Foreword by 


Field - Marshal Lord Plumer, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., ete. 
8/6 
Those who served in the Great War 
should possess a copy of The Wipers 
Times, an historical document to hand 
down to their children as a unique 
record of the wonderful spirit that 
prevailed in spite of the horrors of 

1914-1918. 


Evening Standard: “A real treasure of the 


War.” 

Daily Mail: “The funniest and truest 
war book.” 

Observer © “ An historical document... very 


amusing reading. 
Daily Telegraph: “‘Admirably produced in 
facsimile at a most reasonable price.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
148 Strand, London, W.C.2 


| THE CONVERSATIONS | 
OF DR. JOHNSON 


Edited by R. W. PostGatr 


Drawings by Tom POULTON 


We believe this to be one of the most 
companionable books of the  scason. 
Editor and Artist have combined ad- 
mirably to present a living picture of j 
the great man. The text contains | 
little of Boswell but the immortal con- | 
versations, while the drawings have 
very happily caught Dr. Johnson in | 
his most characteristic moods. 

This 420 page book in its brown 
buckram binding is very reasonably 
priced and its appearance will make it 
a worthy addition to any bookshelves. 
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ECONOMIC 
PROSPERITY 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


by 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
7/6 net. 


Evening Standasd :— 


We can recommend it as a whole alike 
to all who are interested in the policy of 
Empire Free Trade, whether they are for 
or against or at present merely neutral.” 


new fiction 
OLD SHIP 


by Lennox Kerr - 7/6 net. 
THE DYING ALDERMAN 
by Henry Wade - 7/6 net. 


ININAINTX/NININANS 


\/ 
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Qritable 
LENIENT NTR PRINS 
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What are 
your Interests? 


If you will tell us what they are and quote offer 
378, we shall be happy to send you (gratis) our 
Catalogues dealing with the subjects in which 


you are interested. We have over 2,000,000 
of the best books (new and secondhand) on every 
conceivable subject in stock, including an 
immense number now out of print. Twenty- 
five Departments. Thirty Catalogues. Books 
sent on approval to any part of the world. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


112-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 


“TOC H” STATIONERY 


printed with your own address and the 
official badge im orange and black. 


roo Sheets (10 by 8) ... oe doa ate ? 1/8 
roo Postcards ... sce aad ose <a 5 

Paper (or) Postcards only... &/- 
250 Sheets paper (or) Cards ... 8/8 


> 


Also Toc H Posters for advertising meetings, etc. 
One Branch Secretary writes :— 
“ May I express my appreciation of the neat and artistic 
style of the heading you have supplied to me?" 


SAMPLES FREE. All Orders aro sent POST FREE. 


MAHON AND HARRISON, 
FELIXSTOWE. 


Tel. 171. 


-SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS— 


NEW CATALOGUES AT HALF PRICE]! 
WHITFIELD KING. 1930 EDITION. 


STAMPS!! 


SALES FORTNIGHTLY. (Published 7/6) i 
ER EREE to puntending Vendors. The Premier Newspaper for Collectors is— 
nd your Collection to US. ce MP 3 
TERMS :—12} per cent. on amount realised. STA COLLECTING. 


Write, call or ’phone NOW. i All the latest news and attractive advertisements, 
A. H. THOMPSON (Philatelists), Ltd., | Subscription Rates. — 15/- yearly; 7/6 six months; 3/9 three months. 


Books about Stamps.— Our Book Dept. can supply any Handbook 


Specimen copy free. 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Experts, 
or Article, old or new. Send for Lists. 


27-28, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Telo.: Central 1480. THE VALLANCEY PRESS, LTD. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Aucphilona, Cables: A.B.C. PHILATELY HOUSE, 
Fleot, London.” Code, 6th Edition. 15, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Advice [ree on all matters connected with stamps, 


V. F. JAMES, BRITISH STAMPS 


==] 
We buy and sell all kinds of stamps of 


15 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


I have ono of the finest stocks In the world of 
RARE OLD STAMPS 


Great Britain rd. blacks, “pence” Ceylons, Canada, Great Britain, including proofs and essays. 
Australians, triangular Cape of Good Hope, Early United 
States, old Europeans, etc., etc. Also entire collections of 


all countries. 
Prices are based upon market valucs and are well 


below catalogue quotations, 


Selections on Approval or let us know 


what you have to sell. 


Write for my Weekly Bulletin of special offers, posted ES 
free on request. 
Overseas enquiries receive prompt attention. CHAS. NISSEN & Co., Ltd., 
PHONE: BANKERS : 63, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
Recent 4768. MIDLAND Bank, Citarinc Cross. 


PERSIA | 


We have acquired a very flno COLLECTION of this 
MOST INTERESTING COUNTRY. 


Comprising the carlicst to tho Intest issucs, in 
singles, pairs, blocks and panca. Many rare itoms, 


shades, etc., at moderate prices, suitable for tho ; ; 
e ne or Genes” Collector, Reliable and Selected Firms. 


Prices and particulars on application. 


All these Stamp Advertisements 


are those of 


A : “wt 
pproval against reference. <e 
AB also hald a fine atack of Colonial. Ole European, 
ign, Entires an r Mails, in superb condition. 
© *\¥ant lists solicited, ‘Lowest prices, i Sa Toc H Stamp Club Members 
Every attention given. 
PNG REEDS Cle); should read the article opposite. 


24, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


=GUT THIS OUT- 


“TOC H” PEN COUPON. Value 3d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 


Fitted 1 4-carnt Gold LEVER SELF- 


ib. ti ides ILLING. Mad : 
N be eee ae ; in Hee Colona: direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
EVERLASTING Black. Tan. Red and By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self- 
BERR Evei ; Greca Monled Tapie filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, 
eae Senones cute Sole: Makers: Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, or 


witb 5 Coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model 2/- extra. 
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“SPACE FOR THE STAMP” 


As the result of a proposal in the JOURNAL (December 1929), a Toc H Stamp Club was formed, 
vith J. H. Wake (39, Truro Road, N.22) as Secretary, with the objet of bringing together members 
interefled in this “contemplative man’s recreation,’ and of adding its regular mite month by month to 
the Toc H Building Fund. In view of the intereft thus aroused, we are glad to publish the following notes 
by a distinguished philatelift, Mr. J. H. VALLANCEY, President of the London Stamp Club. Somebody 
else's hobby shall have an innings some other time !—Ep. 

This is what is usually known as “ Catalogue time,” for the new season’s catalogues have 
just appeared. These catalogues, which are, in fa&, price lists on a very grand scale, have been 
so much enlarged and are so trustworthy as regards data that they have gradually become accepted 
as catalogues in the real sense of the word. The vast majority of Stamps are priced at both used 
and unused. 

Foremost in Great Britain is Stanley Gibbon’s Whole World Catalogue (15s.), or Part 1 con- 
taining British Empire only (6s. 6d.), and Part 2, Foreign Countries (1os.). The other new 
British catalogue is Whitfield King’s Whole World, at 7s. This contains over goo pages, listing 
all stamps, but excluding minor varieties. Messrs. Yvert and Tellier publish the chief French 
catalogue, which sells in England at 7s. 6d. ; while Scott’s (American), at 8s. 6d., also has a large 
sale over here. Other good Continental Catalogues are Michel and Senf (Germany) and Zumstein 
(Switzerland). No colleétor can make much headway without a catalogue, for, whilst prices 
naturally vary, it is the best guide for comparative rarity, and also lists the sets of Stamps accord- 
ing to the year of issue. 

Now what do these prices really mean? The faét is, they are the prices at which the firm 
issuing the catalogue is prepared to supply the individual stamp, provided it is instock. Naturally, 
buying stamps is a somewhat expensive matter, but the best plan is to buy in packets, or probably 
cheaper Still is it to buy either a collection or individual countries from a colle€tion which is 
being broken up for sale. Of course, the only way to fill up gaps is to purchase single stamps. 
It is not important, especially at first, to give much heed to so-called “ value,” the interest is 
mainly in “ collecting”; later on, questions of value will naturally enter into the mind. The 
ideal method for a colle€tor who is not too advanced is to join a Stamp Exchange Club, where 
those contributing stamps mark against each the price required, and if the member who purchases 
also has stamps of his own circulating, the only money which passes is the difference between 
purchases and sales. 

Readers who have any difficulties or who wish for advice are invited to write to me at Philately 
House, 15, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. There is no charge whatever, provided 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. Iam nota dealer, so have no stamps to sell, but as 
I have often said at Toc H mectings, I have paid (dearly at times) for my experience and am 
anxious that others should avoid the pitfalls into which I fell before I learned better. 

Ip BSV: 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


@ Brigadier-General C. L. Porter has now g Padre A.T.F. Horses, lateof Vancouver, 


been appointed to the new post of Festival 
Secretary for the necessary four months. He 
will be assisted during that period by Jonn 
MALLET, shortly to be transferred from the 
Rastern Area, who will be available for special 
work in the areas at other times. His suc- 
cessor is not yet appointed. 


and six years diref&tor of Camp Artaban, has 
just taken over the work of first full-time 
padre in Canada, with his base at Toronto. 


Ø RONNIE GRANT is Stopping in South 
Africa until March, when we hope to have him 
back in England. 
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Æ Every good wish goes with HAROLD 
Hussar, the late Hon. Administrative Padre, 
who is leaving Cheltenham College to be Vicar 
of St. John’s, Middlesbrough, a great parish 
with 29,000 people. 


Branches and Groups are warned against 
ADAMSON, purporting to be of Hull Branch. 


go Tom Garaway goes to Derby shortly 
as Derby Padre to live in the new House 
when ready. 


Ø jim Tytrer will shortly be Vicar of 
Bilton-in-Ainstey, a country parish a few 
miles from Hull, but will continue to be part- 
time Area Padre. He will have as partner 
Rec Sraron who has gone over from Leeds 
to the Hull House, and is now Area Pilot in 
East Yorks. 


Ø Birt Mappocr’s sudden and much 
regretted resignation has necessitated tem- 
porary arrangements for the Western Area, 
which has been divided for the moment into 
Northern (Gloucester, Wilts and N. Somerset), 
and Southern (S. Somerset, W. Dorset, Devon 
and Cornwall). R. O. Jourpain, (“ Lang- 
ford,” Bow, Devon), has been looking after 
the Southern Section, and he will continue 
to a& as partner to the new Area Padre, 
NorMAN Knock, whose address is “The 
Lodge,” Higher Brixham, South Devon. 


R 101: 


g At the conclusion of the Wortp Cuas 
or Licur on Saturday, December 6, a message 
will be broadcast on GsSW at 8.50 p.m. 
from the Royal Albert Hall, where the London 
members will be gathered for their Birthday 
Festival. 


Ø G. B. Erworrny (late of Bombay), who 
is ultimately to be Secretary of the West 
Midlands Area, will serve in the Northern 
Seétion of the Western Arca till March, living 
at Mark VI, Birmingham. 


ga The proposal that Toc H should be 
affiliated to the Yourn HOSTELS Association 
or GREAT Briratn has been approved by the 
Central Executive. 


Ø Vicror Evans of Durban, lately in 
England, is to be Hon. Asst. Administrator 
in Natal, relieving A. E. Tatrnam who has 
borne the burden of the job for many years. 


Ø The Eastern Area now has its Area 
Council. Corin Marr, its second padre, is 
arriving shortly and will live at 82, Huntingdon 
Road, Cambridge. 


g@ We congratulate E. C. Sruart, of The 
Lodge, Haughley, Stowmarket, on being elected 
to represent the General Branches on the 
Central Council. 


TWO MESSAGES 


All British members of Toc H have shared in the universal dismay and grief of the nation over the 
disaftrous end of the airship R 101 at Beanvais. They will be much touched by the two following messages, 
to our H.Q. from abroad—one from our GERMAN members of the Berlin Grope, the other from our friend 
the FRENCH /eader of the “ Chevaliers de la Paix” (see p. 360). 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


Berlin, October 6, 1930. 


Having read about the terrible Zeppelin disaster we wish to express our deepest sympathy 
with the terrible loss which has befallen England. Please believe our wishes to be better than 


our English is 


We are, 


Maria BUECHER, ERICH SCHULTZ, 
Fritz MUELLER-Ross, WOLFGANG STEIGNER, 
Hans BUECHNER, FRITZ STRUMPF, 


as members and probationers of the Berlin Toc H Group. 


* * * 
TaLrsBorouso, WarLoo, LONDON. 


a * 


Valangin, 19 heures, 6 Oétobre. 


Avec vous dans le deuil de !’aeronautique anglaise au nom de mes Chevaliers. 


CAPITAINE BACH. 


(With you in your mourning for the English airship, in the name of my Knights.) 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


For the lañ time you have before you Branch News in its present form. 


Before you mourn its 


passing, see on page 344 the why and wherefore of its decease. 


London Area 


On All Saints Day, November 1, the usual 
corporate Communions will be held for the 
London membership. ‘I'he services will be at 
All Hallows for Anglican members, and at 
New Talbot House, Trinity Square, E.C.3, 
for Free Church members. All will meet 
together for breakfast afterwards. 


The London Birthday Festival is to be held this 
yeatc on Friday and Saturday, December 5 
and 6. On Friday evening there will be a 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and on Saturday evening the London family 
and as many as their friends as can be ac- 
commodated will come together in the Albert 
Hall. The final aét of the World Chain of 
Light is to take place here at 9 p.m., when the 
Light will be received back in London after 
having travelled round the world from the 
Old House, where it will have been lighted on 
the previous night. 


Barnet Distrif. A Camp and Conference 
was held at the Sports Field, New Barnet, on 
September 13 and 14, in combination with the 
North London and North Middlesex Distriéts. 
The Rev. James Fraser, of Kentish Town, 
gave a very illuminating talk on the conditions 
and problems of North-West London. 


A former member of Barnet Branch, home 
on holiday from Germany, has been visiting 
some of the Branches in London where he 
hopes to get ideas to assist in the effort being 
made to establish Toc H in Hamburg. 

South London Difirië have been devoting a 
good deal of time to Studying the report of the 
Area Guard of the Lamp. The Distri& 
Committee held a special meeting on Sep- 
tember 16 when the whole evening was given 
up to the subject, and the jobmasters of the 
distri&t have also had an evening together for 
the same purpose. It is to be hoped that all 
this talk and thought will bear good fruit in 
the units. DULWICH report a successful 
outing, arranged in conjunction with WEST 


WICKHAM, given to about twenty cripples 
from South London. Transport was pro- 
vided in private cars and a splendid after- 
noon’s entertainment in the grounds of West 
Wickham College was thoroughly enjoyed 
alike by members and their young friends. 
This is an exccllent instance of the benefit of 
inter-Branch co-operation. 

DENMARK HILL Group was officially 
launched on September 23, when Barkis came 
to Mark XXII, round which it centres, to hand 
them their Rushlight. There was an excellent 
crowd present, and the occasion was a very 
real Guestnight. NORTH LAMBETH is 
now a fully-fledged Group and received its 
Rushlight on October 2. 

The North-Weft London Distrié is at present 
in the throes of sub-division. Three new 
distri&s are to be formed out of the existing 
one in the near future. Fourteen units are 
obviously too many for easy working, and it 
is hoped that in future co-operation and 
implosions between units will be far more 
effe&ive. New Groups have been sanctioned 
at HARROW NORTH and SOUTH. 

London Sports Club. The annual Lawn 
Tennis Tournament was held this year, by 
kind permission of the Directors and Com- 
mittee, at the Dulwich Covered Courts from 
July 7 to 17. In all, about 6o members took 
part in what proved to be a most enjoyable 
tournament. A special feature this year was 
the introduétion of the team competition for 
the G. D. Powell Cup, and after some very 
close fights MARK II became the first holders. 
Arrangements for next year are in the hands 
of F. H. Mason, 13, Swiss Terrace, N.W.6, 
who will welcome all inquiries. 

Resutts : Open Singles, H. R. MacDonald 
(Mark lI) beat S. B. Harris (Ealing), 2—6, 
6—2, 10-8. Open Doubles, W. Odam and 
R. J. Tucker beat H. R. MacDonald and F. H. 
Mason, 7—5, 6—1. Inter Branch and Group 
Team, Mark II “ A” beat Mark 1 “B.” 
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South of England 


ROCHESTER, who have been working 
hard to make the negleéted cemetery of St. 
Mary’s Church dignified and beautiful again, 
are beginning to see the good result of their 
job. The Group have recently heard in- 
teresting talks on War Books, Jutland, and,as 
guests of a blind probationer, on the Kent 
County Association for the Blind. The Toc 
H Rovers are hoping to have the use of 
GILLINGHAM’S new Headquarters. 


In the West Surrey Diffrif, the outstanding 
event of the summer was the Rally and Camp 
in the grounds of Charterhouse School, at 
Godalming, on August 16 and 17. Over 60 
were present from GODALMING, GUILD- 
FORD, WEYBRIDGE, WOKING, LEA- 
THERHEAD, FARNHAM, FARN- 
BOROUGH, REIGATE and REDHILL, 
DORKING and TONGHAM, the last two 
bring Gropes sponsored by Leatherhead and 
Godalming, the latter unit feeding and shelter- 
ing the whole camp. After the gathering to- 
gether on Saturday night, a sing-song was 
held round the camp fire and Gilbert Williams 
told of what the family could do if it would. 
“Light” under the stars was a wonderful 
ceremony. Next morning, Tim Lock, Gilbert 
Williams and Garner Freeston put words of 
wisdom into the general discussion of Guest- 
nights, Fellowship, and District Organisation. 
It was truly a week-end of fellowship, fun, 
and fair-minded thinking and talking. On 
June 11, a Distri€&t Guest-night was held at 
Guildford, in Lawrence Powell’s beautiful 
garden, with Gilbert Williams and Garner 
Freeston again. As part of the District job of 
helping the St. Matthias Parish of Poplar, 
Woking and Weybridge and their L.W.H. 
have each entertained two parties of Poplar 
children for a summer day in the country. 
Another Distri€t Guest-night took place on 
October 4, Padre David Wallace speaking. 

September 10 saw the opening and dedica- 
tion of CRANBROOK’S new home in an old 
oast-house generously lent to them, after 
several hard weeks of decorating and furnish- 

ing work by members. One member has 
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taken over the local secretaryship of the League 
of Nations Union and the Group is going all 
out to help. Good groping is on foot at 
HAWKHURST,. 

On Saturday, August 16, a special Guest- 
night was held at MARK V for Bishop Crotty 
of New South Wales. Toc H men from the 
whole distriét gave him a great welcome, and 
heard a most interesting and inspiring talk 
on Australia, the difficulties it is facing and will 
have to face, and the need of service and fellow- 
ship in that country. A microphone was 
fitted up so that two hostellers, lying ill in bed, 
might also listen. On September 12, a group 
of members were on the quay to bid Godspeed 
to Neville Talbot, sailing from Southampton 
on the Kenilworth Castle. WOOLSTON 
held a special mecting in the summer to 
initiate Padre E. Stamp, a missionary shortly 
returning to his work in Northern Rhodesia, 
after a welcome time with the Group. 

SHERBORNE again took on the job of 
finding homes for 126 children (in two parties) 
from East Ham, in co-operation with the 
Children’s Holiday Fund. The kiddies and 
the members thoroughly enjoyed picnics, 
sports, and all the rest of a delightful pro- 
gramme. The Group carried out a Motor 
Rag, and generally assisted with a Hospital 
Carnival. Following a Whist Drive, organised 
on behalf of the National Institute for the 
Blind, YEOVIL also ran a successful Motor 
Rag in aid of local charities, which benefited 
to the extent of £109. With the assistance of 
WEYMOUTH, they took a party from Yeovil 
Workhouse to spend an enjoyable day at the 
seaside there, 

On Saturday, July 19, CHELTENHAM 
Group and L.W.H. did a fine job in arranging 
a day at the seaside for 400 town children who 
had never seen the sea before. Under Padre 
Clarke, the whole party, in groups of ten, 
each with a distinctive colour and ‘ uncle” 
or “aunt”? in charge, spent a riotously 
happy and sunny afternoon on the sands 
and were heartily welcomed by the Barry 
Group, who aéted as their hosts. 


Eastern Area 


GREAT YARMOUTH have been helping 
to co-ordinate the Distriét units by implosions 
on HAPPISBURGH, BRADWELL and NOR- 
WICH. Attendance at mectings has im- 
proved this summer, and corporate jobs for the 
local Blind and the Hospital raised £48. A 
farewell supper was held for Rev. A. G. 
Bowyer, the Free Church Padre, when he left 
for Tamworth, after five happy years with the 
Branch. NORWICH HEIGHAM Group 
received its Rushlight from the Branch at the 
Branch Room on July 30, and has since applied 
its energies to the Poor Law Institute, where 
newspapers and periodicals are supplied and 
the inmates visited. 


CAMBRIDGE are now installed in their new 
headquarters at 15, Tennis Court Road, where 
they have been working this summer, and re- 
cently took part in a novel job, when they 
supplied stewards on the County Jail being 
opened to the public for charity, and thereby 
helped to raise £300 for the Hospital. Toc H 
from all over Hertfordshire assisted at the 
August Bank Holiday County Fair at St. 
Albans, organised by the Hertfordshire Rural 
Community Council. Among the work done 
was Stewarding, supervising the Rest Tent, and 


providing all sorts of goods for sale at Adam’s 
Stall, partly in aid of the Endowment Fund. 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD busied themselves 
in August with 2 successful Hospital Carnival. 

At its meeting on July 28, the RAMSGATE 
Group entertained three German visitors 
from Berlin. The chairman welcomed them 
with a talk on Toc H, and Padre Ball gave an 
explanation in German of the Ceremony of 
Light. One of them has since got in touch 
with Toc H Berlin. 

The ETON COLLEGE Group of Toc H 
held its first Distri€t Guest-night on Saturday, 
July 19, in the Gymnasium at Eton. Those 
who were able to come early were shown 
round the College, and returned to find about 
120 others from all over the Distri@ as- 
sembled at supper. They then moved to the 
central part of the gym. for the meeting, and 
Sir Frederic Milner was heartily welcomed. 
Mr. Haworth introduced Major Paul Slessor, 
who gave a most interesting address on the 
Old House at Poperinghe and Tubby’s Pool of 
Peace, their history and future. Wally Watford 
spoke for a few minutes, and a song or two 
and then prayers ended a most enjoyable 
evening. 


East and W est Midlands 


Both ANSTEY and COALVILLE have 
been filling in the carly Autumn Guest-nights 
with a very interesting series of talks, the 
former having had as guest a Madagascar 
Student on his homeland, and the latter 
speakers on “ The Problem of Education,” 
“ Human Nature,” “ True Service and Fellow- 
ship,” and “ The League of Nations.” The 
new mecting-room of MARKET HAR- 
BOROUGH, named after one of the Elder 
Brethren and first Chairman of the Group, 
H. J. Catlin, was dedicated recently. 
LOUGHBOROUGH are planning, among 
other autumn jobs, to instal half-a-dozen wire- 
less sets for blind folk, to run a rummage sale, 
and to staff the organising headquarters of 
Hospital Week, and they look back on their 


corporate job of the Workhouse Outing on 
August 30 as a great success. KETTERING 
opened their new home on September 30. 
NOTTINGHAM, with the help of CARLTON 
and CARRINGTON, regards the Borstal at 
Cowdham as an opportunity of doing a real 
bit of Toc H work. In addition to weekly 
visits, a number of hobby classes have been 
arranged for the coming winter evenings, which 
include fretwork, carpentry, wireless, rug- 
making, sign-writing, and so on. By some 
little knowledge gained from these classes, 
it is hoped that the lads will be able the more 
easily to find jobs on their discharge. 

In the summer a very jolly Garden Party was 
arranged by BRIGG, and a collection there 
taken enabled them to send 10 poor boys 
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to the Distri& Camp. The Group have 
Started a strong pack of Wolf Cubs, and their 
Youth Benefit Gang has been the forerunner 
of a flourishing Association for Boy Scouts, 
newly formed, in the town. Four members 
made some 300 kiddies shout with joy by 
joining in their procession round the town 
with colleéting boxes to defray the expenses of 


their Sunday School Treat, and a Musical Gang 
cheered up the Distri&t Camp for poor boys 
with a concert. 

BEARWOOD Group received their Rush- 
light at a service in Mark VI Chapel on 
July 15, and PERRYBAR theirs at a gathering 
in their rooms on July 22. Gropes have been 
Started at EDGBASTON and SANDWELL, 


Wales 


Two new Groups have been approved in Sep- 
tember, HOLYHEAD in the extreme north- 
west having the distin@ion of being the first 
Group in Anglesey, and FISHGUARD in the 
south-west being the first Group in Pembroke- 
shire. Another point which these two town- 
ships have in common is that they are the two 
ports of embarkation for Ireland of the great 
railways, the L.M.S. and G.W.R., respectively. 
Dare we hope that they may influence the 
spread of Toc H in the Free State ? 

Very successful meetings have been held 
in the Rhondda, at TONYPANDY and 
TREALAW, and at TREORCHY, at both of 
which places Groups are likely to be approved 
shortly. With strong contacts at YSTRAD, 
and TREHERBERT, and PORTH already in 
the family, the whole of this important valley 
is definitely linked up with Toc H. 

A successful meeting at PONTYCLUN on 
September 1 is likely to result in a Group. 

On September ro the Earl of Plymouth (a 
President of Toc H in Wales) and the Countess 
of Plymouth, gave an “ At Home” in aid of 
Toc H. The guests were mostly non-members. 
Paul Slessor, after a few introductory 

remarks by Lord Plymouth, gave an address 
on Toc H and the objects of the movement. 
Judging by the remarks of some of the guests 


present, they were deeply impressed by his 
speech, and we feel confident that in many cases 
the impression will be lasting. There is a huge 
class of people who would not fail to be well 
disposed to Toc H, could we but “ get it 
over ” to them. They are, however, so con- 
tinually being asked to join this or that society, 
or to subscribe to this or that movement, that 
they fight shy of attending ordinary meetings 
and will not read circulars. We are indebted 
to Lord and Lady Plymouth for giving us such 
a golden opportunity for propaganda as was 
provided by this party at St. Fagan’s Castle. 

Our Camps this year have been a great 
success. The largest was held at Mawdlam, 
where some 260 boys foregathered under the 
guidance of PORT TALBOT, CARDIFF, 
NEATH and some other members who came 
to help. The Port Talbot fellows, as for the 
past two years, made the arrangements. 
MORRISTON Group, on their own, held a 
camp for about 70 boys, in Gower. A feature 
of this camp was that a contingent of boys 
attended from a Roman Catholic School. At 
both the weather was rather unkind. In 
September, BARRY Group held a camp in 
Barry Island on somewhat different lines for 
bigger boys, who came after school hours or 
work hours for the night only. 


Scotland 


During the summer AIRDRIE kept itself 
busy with several interesting outings. On 
Midsummer Day, forty crippled men, women 
and children were taken for a tour of the sur- 
rounding country in 22 cars generously lent. 
A delightful route in glorious weather lay over 
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the Forth Bridge and through Linlithgow. 
A Field Day at Thrashbush Home for the Poor, 
on July 5, was happily and whole-heartedly 
entered into by members and inmates alike. 
On September 3, two buses, kindly lent by 
local motor owners, were used to drive a large 


party of blind to Aberfoyle and Stirling, for 
tea, and, after an enjoyable hour’s interval, to 
Bannockburn and home. 

For some time the eight swimming clubs 
run by POLLOK and GOVAN and L.W.H. 
have been flourishing and rapidly increasing in 
membership, which now Stands at 1,500, 
drawn from the poorest and most over- 
populated districts. Each club meets once a 
week on different nights, at the Glasgow 


Corporation Baths, and has an annual 


Ireland S 


Toc H in Northern Ireland is busy planning 
for the winter, with a camp and a Youth 
Conference in Oétober, with Bob Sawers, 
Scotch Organising Secretary, is to be chief 
speaker. An interesting event in August 
was a picnic to Cushendall to meet Rev. Pat 
and Mrs. McCormick and their party. About 
45 went, and there was tea in Mr, Dobbs’ 
delightful garden overlooking the sea, besides 
which they learned something of the mysteries 
of broadcasting and had a journey of 100 miles. 


according to age. 


subscription varying from 3d. to 1S, 
All are now amalgamated 
under one governing body, and affiliated to 
the Western Counties Amateur Swimming 
Association. On September 6, the Club’s 
Annual Outing was held at Gourock, on the 
Clyde, and three hundred boys and girls, 
despite terrible weather, took part in the Gala, 
in the organisation of which Pollok and 
Govan were helped by GLASGOW, 


GREENOCK and CATHCART. 


Wocthess Section 


There have been happy negotiations with 
the Carnegie Trust on the subje& of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, and the most serious problem 
at present is to obtain a full staff of fourteen 
voluntary leaders for the prison. DUN- 
CAIRN Group, however, has been making it 
a matter for their concern. Football for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and drives for cripples are 
schemes freshly maturing, while KNOCK are 
working on wireless sets for the blind. 
BELFAST recently discussed The Women’s Part. 


News from Overseas Branches and Groups 


For information and advice on all Overseas and Emigration matters, enquiry should be made to 
Rev. H. B. Ellison, Chief Overseas Commissioner, Overseas Office, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


SOUTH 


Transvaal. —Toc H in JOHANNESBURG 
are preparing hard to stage “ The Light of the 
Lamp ” and “ The Unknown Warrior ” in the 
City Hall on Armistice Day, in spite of many 
technical difficulties. It is hoped that at the 
conclusion a short address will be given by 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, M.P., a General Member. 

The Johannesburg Distri€ft Committee re- 
cently formed, held its frst Distri€t Guest-night 
on June 28, after the conference of Transvaal 
jobmasters and secretaries. Seventy-three sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner at 1s. 6d. a head, 
and many more joined the gathering after- 
wards and listened to thoughtful and stirring 
talks from Gaika and Colonel C. F. Stallard, 
D.S.O., M.P. The Grope formed at GER- 
MISTON in 1926 by Uncle Harry has at long 
last been got going again, and shows much 


AFRICA 


promise. Gaika has paid two visits to POTCH- 
EFSTROOM, where Marshall, once of Maritz- 
burg, has been trying for two years to form 
a Group. A keen misture of men is now 
under way. ROSEBANK still presents 
difficulties, but these are being overcome, and 
the nucleus of a team of “ gropers ” is standing 
by. A very full programme was planned for 
Gaika from August 5 to September 13, and 
with the exception of Sundays he was at a 
Toc H meeting every night during this period. 
PARKVIEW has been overcoming its diffi- 
culties by sticking to its guns and learning 
“to disown discouragement.” BELGRAVIA 
is very depleted in numbers, owing to the 
loss of good men to other parts of the 
Transvaal and the copper belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, but still has a big-hearted handful 
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who mean to carry on “the good thing thus 
begun.” 

Western Province—CAPETOWN CENT- 
RAL have been wondering why Toc H in the 
Western Province has not been attrafting 
more Afrikaans speaking fellows, for mixing 
in a Toc H atmosphere is assuredly the most 
suitable means of breeding a healthier and 
more tolerant attitude on both sides, and have 
therefore appointed a committee to consider 
the best means of bringing this about. As a 
result of this step, at a Public Meeting on 
September 22, Light and Family Prayers were 
in Afrikaans, while another speaker talked 
in the same language on Toc H ideals and 
aspirations, and Ronnie Grant spoke in 
English. WYNBERG has new quarters and 
is working hard to increase its membership, 
while CLAREMONT has decided to form 
itself into a kind of visiting Group—a Toc H 
dotor to cheer up despondent Groups and 


heal diseased ones. STELLENBOSCH Grope, 
on the point of becoming a Group, is faced 
with the job of uniting the three classes of 
University, Town and Civil Servants, and at 
a public meeting recently seemed to be going 
well ahead with this ideal. It is especially 
important as a centre of Afrikaans culture. 
Ronnie Grant and some Central fellows 
visited the strong little SIMONSTOWN 
Group on August 27 for a good meeting, 
with much singing in English and Afrikaans. 

Ronnie Grant had an official reception at 
KIMBERLEY on June 17 at the City Hall, 
when he, Gaika, and the Mayor spoke. In 
Kimberley Public Park a children’s playground 
has been laid out, equipped with all the 
necessary swings, see-saws, and so forth, 
to the delight of the many youngsters who 
are constantly to be seen availing them- 
selves of this spare-time work of Kimberley 
members. 


CANADA 


The most important event of the year for 
VANCOUVER has been the abandoning of 
che unsuccessful Mark and the complete re- 
organisation of Toc H work. The Branch 
moved into new quarters with a programme of 
four Tuesday meetings a month, the first de- 
voted to business, the second to Everyman’s 
Story, the third to a Guest-night, and the fourth 


to a talk by a Branch member on Toc H, these 
last forming a definite series planned to show 
every aspect of Toc H. Much good work 
has been donc helping at the weekly meetings 
of the Western Association of the Blind, and 
organising picnics and their annual concert. In 
the early part of the summer CHILLIWACK 
and the Branch met fora most enjoyable picnic. 


INDIA 


At a meeting of the MADRAS Branch on 
August 5 a review of jobs showed a very 
healthy state of affairs. The Christ Church 
Boys’ Club is progressing satisfactorily, and 
during the summer months has been playing 
hockey extensively. For the winter cinema 


shows are being arranged, the cinema also 
being already used very extensively for 
tegular shows at the Deaf and Dumb School 
Work at the Bishop 


and the Vepry Club. 


Carrie School, the Vepry Club, and the Jail 
is also going forward steadily but uneventfully. 
Sea Scouts have been restarted with five scouts 
and 24 recruits, who meet regularly on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at their headquarters on 
Parry’s Beach. Colonel Walton of Lahore 
and the General Council of Toc H India was 
a welcome guest a fortnight later, and talked 
very interestingly on Toc H in Lahore and 
India in general. 
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